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THE WEEK. 


THE absence of news from the seat o. war con- 
tinues, and is likely to extend to something like 
another fortnight. The mere weight of ammunition 
shot away by the Japanese forces (who are not concen- 
trating in a base where more supplies await them, but 
advancing upon bad roads) should have made it 
certain that active hostilities could not be resumed 
within a month of the battle of Liao-yang. The 
notion of the Japanese advance is quite clear. It isa 
repetition of all they have done since February, an 
extension of their right, a march on a very broad 
front, and when an action is begun an attempt to turn 
the Russian left with whatever margin of numerical 
superiority they may have concentrated in the field. 
Of Port Arthur we know nothing. The perpetual 
rumours that one of the two ‘‘ Key-Forts” on the 
north which guard the valley-entrance of the circle of 
hills has been taken are quite worthless. If either 
were captured the town would have fallen before we 
could get news of their capture. It is practically cer- 
tain that Port Arthur will fall, if it falls at all, as the 
result of a strict blockade forbidding the entry of food 
and munitions of war. Until that blockade can be 
established on the seaward side of the fortress the 
siege may continue indefinitely. 

KiNG PETER’s coronation passed off very quietly 
on Wednesday. The mild disfavour of Europe was 
emphasised by the fact that none of the Powers were 
represented by special missions, while England and 
Holland are still without Ministers at the Servian 
Court. More interesting, however, than the absence 
of European deputations was the presence of influential 
missions from Bulgaria and Montenegro. King Peter 
has done nothing startling during the year he has 
reigned, but he has at all events succeeded in establish- 
ing very cordial relations with both his Slavonic neigh- 
bours. Servia, under Milan and Alexander, was 
on the worst terms possible, both with Monte- 
negro and with Bulgaria. King Peter has 
succeeded in destroying this risky isolation, and it 
is no small achievement. The late King Milan could 
never forgive Bulgaria for his defeat at Slivnitza. 
Alexander inherited the feud, and Servian policy under 
the Obrenovichs was based upon jealousy and revenge. 
King Peter has set himself to realise the ideal of a 
confederation of the Southern Slavs with the double 
object of excluding Austria from the Balkans and of 
putting a term to Turkish rule. His family ties with 
Montenegro helped him on the side. With Bulgaria 
his first step was a postal and customs convention. It 
is possible that complete free trade between Bulgaria 
and Servia will be the next step. This will mean not 
merely fresh facilities for trade. It virtually promises 
to Servia two free ports on the Black Sea, and 
so should libesate her from the economic domination 
of «ustria. An understanding to promote Macedonian 
autonomy is not unlikely to follow. If King Peter 
succeeds in this programme he will have deserved 
better of the Servians and the Macedonians than 
any of his predecessors, whose policy was always 
a noisy and ineffectual Chauvinism. Hitherto he has 
ruled as a constitutional monarch, and it is interesting 
to remember that in his youth he translated Mill’s 
Essay on Liberty into Servian. 





Tue Armenian paper published in Paris contains a 
well-authenticated story which makes one despair of 
Russia’s vé/e in the Near East. A small band of 
Armenian insurgents, composed mainly of students and 
educated men, crossed the Russian frontier with the 
object of invading Turkish Armenia. Near the frontier 
they were met by a Turkish force, and a desperate 
engagement began. Presently a Russian detachment 
came on the scene, crossed the frontier, and began to 
fire upon the insurgents. They sent one emissary after 
another to explain who they were, and last of all an old 
priest. He fell riddled with Russian bullets. Finally the 
remnantof the band raised the white flag and surrendered 
to the Russian officer (a Major named Bikoff). They were 
all shot on the spot. This story suggests something 
more than an isolated act of savagery. It seems to con- 
firm the worst that has been said about the inveterate 
hatred of official Russia for the Armenians. If this 
is the attitude of the Russian army, one is not sur- 
prised that the Russian Government was, and is, so 
tolerant of massacre in Armenia. It has often been 
said that Russia aspires to inherit Armenia without 
the Armenians. Such incidents as this make the 
cynicism probable. 





A PROFOUND impression has been produced in 
France by the publication a week ago in the Matin, 
in the form of an interview, of a statement by Mgr. 
Geay, the ex-Bishop of Laval, detailing the circum- 
stances which led up to his resignation of his see, 
and the conditions under which he resigned. His 
statement does not place the Holy See in a very 
favourable light. He appears to have been condemned 
beforehand, as he was told by the Pope that a trial 
would be superfluous, his condemnation having already 
been “irrevocably decided on for the sake of the peace 
of the diocese and the triumph of the Church.” The 
context suggests that by the triumph of the Church 
was implied an absolute prohibition to communicate to 
the Government the disciplinary letters of the 
Holy See, although the Bishop pleads that it would 
have been illegal for him to have _ withheld 
them. The inference that the Holy See was 
determined on a _ rupture seems irresistible. The 
impression which the Bishop obtained of the Secre- 
tary of State—‘‘ colder than the marble of a tomb, and 
haughty and gloomy as one of the Spanish Inquisitors ” 
—does not suggest conciliatory counsels at the Vatican. 
But even more remarkable are the Bishop’s revelations 
of political persecution to which he alleges he as a 
Republican has been subjected by the monarchist 
aristocracy of his diocese, a persecution which appears 
to have been as persistent as it was malevolent. It is 
this party which has evidently gained the ear of the 
Vatican. These revelations have turned the tables on 
the clerical Press, who affected to regard the resigna- 
tion, when it was announced, as a case of an admission 
of error. Mgr. Geay, who appears to have suffered 
much from intimidation, has since admitted, after 
having denied, the substantial accuracy of the state- 
ments in the Matin. 


Tue Annual Congress of the German Social Demo- 
crats, which has been taking place this week at 
Bremen, has so far passed off without any of the usual 
domestic disputes between Marxists and Revisionists. 
The Congress has, however, had under consideration a 
question of organisation which goes to the root of the 
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distinction between the two parties—-namely, that of 
the institution of a highly centralised ‘‘ caucus or com- 
mittee of direction,” such as has already both in France 
and Italy attempted to diminish the autonomy of local 
organisations and consequently the liberty of action of 
the Opportunist deputies. The institution of secretaries 
as local agents of this committee was agreed to, not 
without criticism from the Revisionist leader Vollmar, 
who, to a large extent, stands for the policy of Parlia- 
mentary opportunism. A proposal to organise a special 
anti-militarist propaganda among conscripts was re- 
jected. On the fiscal question Herr Bebel declared that 
the Socialist ‘‘fraction” in the Reichstag have not 
yet decided what line to adopt in regard to the 
new commercial treaties. At the time of writing 
the Congress is about to enter on a singularly sug- 
gestive heresy hunt, Herr Schippel being the subject 
of a proposal for excommunication on the ground that 
he has written and voted in favour of the corn duties. 
This will probably give occasion for a new and 
interesting definition of the theoretical attitude of 
German Socialists towards Protection. 

ITALy has just passed through another of the series 
of strikes, writes our Rome correspondent, that seem to 
occur almost at fixed periods. In 1893 Sicily rose almost 
in rebellion through the action of the network of unions 
( fasct) which the Socialists organised among the poor 
destitute peasants of the island. In 1898 a wider 
agitation shook the whole peninsula, owing to the 
increased price of bread, culminating in the famous 
Milan riots. Now there has been an attempt at a 
general strike to protest against the interference of 
police and troops in the conflicts between capital and 
labour. Signor Giolitti in his three years of power 
has been the first Premier who has had the courage 
to proclaim and maintain liberty of strike; but the 
people are not yet satisfied, as they would prefer 
tbat police and troops should not even use an indirect 
influence by displaying their forces. The Premier 
maintains that although willing to leave the unions 
the most absolute liberty of strike, it is his duty to 
ensure liberty of work for those unwilling to join the 
strikers, and, above all, to maintain public order. This 
attitude determined the leaders of the masses to 
adopt what they considered the most effective and im- 
posing form of protest, a general strike throughout the 
peninsula. This manifestation, however, has not been 
quite successful, partly from want of preparation, 
partly owing to the prompt and energetic measures 
adopted by the Government, and partly also to the 
persuasive declaration made in good time by the 
Premier, who solemnly re-affirmed his Liberal principles 
and his determination to respect, under all circum- 
stances, the liberty and privileges granted to the 
people. An important feature of the attempted general 
strike was the hope openly entertained by the Conserva- 
tives that it would result in the fall of the Cabinet 
and their own accession to power. The present troubles 
have proved how superior the organisation of the 
working men is in the North, where a purely sympa- 
thetic strike was general, while in the Southern pro- 
vinces the agitation was almost unnoticeable. 





Mr. J. Sovepa, the Tokio correspondent of the 
Economic Journal, contributes to the current number an 
interesting article on present financial conditions in 
Japan. As a Treasury official he writes, of course, 
with much confidence as to Japan’s ability to carry on 
the war for a long time without suffering serious em- 
barrassment. Japan, he says, has got the money as 
well as the ships and the men. ‘‘ Thanks to her 
having obtained supremacy on the sea her trade, 
foreign and domestic, is carried on as usual.” True ; 
but does the next sentence follow? ‘‘ Therefore, how- 
ever long the war may drag on she has nothing to 


fear.” Nor can we agree that ‘‘ when the present 
war is over activity will be called forth in com- 
merce and industry.” Stagnation and depression, not 
commercial activity, inevitably follow the close of 
a great war. Japan is not likely to escape the 
effects which we, in spite of our enormous wealth, are 
still feeling in consequence of the enormous waste of 
national resources during the South African war. 
Mr. Soyeda declares that the object of the war is to 
secure the integrity of China, the safety of Corea, and 
an ‘* open door” (presumably in Manchuria) for the 
commerce of the world. It would appear from an 
interesting paragraph in this letter that Japanese 
financiers have been helping Professor Jenks (the 
United States Commissioner) to elaborate a plan for 
reforming the monetary system of China. The idea is 
that the best practicable scheme would be to issue a 
uniform silver currency. None of the Japanese com- 
mittee with which Professor Jenks consulted seem to 
have thought bimetallism in any form a_ possible 
alternative. go0 = 

Mr. Ase Baitey, the member for Barkly West, 
has been obliging enough te tell us what Mr. Lyttelton 
would not tell the House of Commons. He was 
speaking at Yewhurst on Saturday, and said that 
under the new régime in the Transvaal there would be 
two-thirds elected and one-third nominated members 
in the Legislative Council Mr. Bailey, of course, 
ought to know, just as Mr. Albu would have 
known eighteen months ago, that there was 
going to be Chinese labour. Mr. Bailey explained 
that he was giving up his seat in the Cape Parliament 
in order to organise a Progressive victory in the Trans- 
vaal. There, of course, he will have the advantage of 
the Peace Preservation Ordinance, under which his 
critics may be summarily expelled. But he also told 
his hearers some rather unpleasant things. He said 
the war had left the Dutch with the same aspirations 
and ambitions as they had _ before the war, 
a cruel commentary on all Lord Milner’s despatches 
of 1899. Mr. Bailey said he was afraid the 
Dutch might refuse to take any part in the Trans- 
vaal elections, an apprehension we think extremely 
well-founded. He also said that if the Bond had won 
the elections of 1903 they would have put obstacles in 
the way of British immigration. _ If that is true, there 
is one question on which the Dutch and the capitalists 
are agreed, for, as Mr. Bailey knows, it was Mr. 
Tarbutt who explained that the capitalists wanted 
Chinese labour in order to keep out British labour. 
But we have the documentary evidence about the 
capitalists, whereas all we know about the Dutch is 
that they tried their best to defeat the capitalists’ 
stratagem for keeping out the British. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN in his famous speech at Welbeck 
said that he had had a telegram from the Chamber of 
Commerce of Western Australia expressing enthusiastic 
adherence to his policy. It now turns out that 
there has been some mistake. The Secretary of 
the Chamber of Commerce in Western Australia 
has written a letter to say that the telegram 
was not sent by that Chamber, and he adds that 
he understands from inquiry that the message was 
not sent by the Perth Chamber. ‘‘ There are several 
different and distinct Chambers in Western Australia and 
the cablegrams published here would lead one to believe 
that the telegram read by Mr. Chamberlain was sent 
by a body representative of the views of the whole of 
the commercial community, through the Chambers of 
Commerce of West Australia. This is not so, and my 
committee will thank you to kindly make this fact 
known to your readers.” Unfortunately, unless some 
Australian Chamber of Commerce owns up, the author- 
ship of this telegram will never be known, for Mr. 
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Chamberlain has told a Press representative that the 
telegram cannot be found and was probably destroyed. 
Mr. Chomley showed in an interesting article in the 
Westminster Gazette on Wednesday that the Melbourne 
Age, an enthusiastic supporter of Mr. Chamberlain, 
said on August 10: ‘‘ It is admitted that our tariff is 
so low that the only manner in which we can give 
England effective preference is by decisively raising 
the duties against the foreigner, leaving them as at 
present against England.” This we know is not what 
Mr. Chamberlain means by a preferential tariff. It 
looks as if there were yet another misunderstanding. 





THE candidature of Mr. Marks for the Thanet 
division has been resented from the first by some of the 
leading Unionists in the constituency. On Thursday 
their opposition was reinforced by the Zimes, which set 
out in a leading article the circumstances of Mr. 
Marks’s career. In 1890 Mr. Marks brought a libel 
action against Butterfield, who had accused him of 
very despicable conduct, and the jury found that the 
libel was true, and that the publication had been for 
the public benefit. The Recorder, it is only fair to 
add, dissented emphatically from the verdict. Mr. 
Marks’s name was also introduced into the proceedings 
in the case ‘‘ Head v. Glenesk,” in which the plaintiff 
made some serious allegations against Mr. Marks. 
Mr. Marks himself was not a party to the action or re- 
presented in it. Mr. Marks’s supporters say that a 
committee of five have investigated the facts and been 
perfectly satisfied with Mr. Marks’s explanations ; 
but the Zzmes very properly rejects the notion that the 
opinion of five men who sat in secret with Mr. Marks 
is to be accepted as final by the average party man. 
Mr. Marks’s adoption has apparently made some 
people ask whether the Unionist Party is suffering 
from a dearth of candidates, and the Chief Whip 
has returned an indignant denial, The better 
off the party, the more indefensible its conduct, 
not at Thanet—for we presume Mr. Marks’s candida- 
ture was independent of party headquarters and highly 
distasteful there—but in inviting Dr. Rutherfoord 
Harris to enter British politics. Many persons will say 
that a House of Commons which contains Dr. Harris 
need not be very particular about the men who buy the 
goodwill of party organisations. But it is at any rate 
satisfactory that Mr. Marks’s candidature has moved 
some of the Unionist papers, hitherto singularly indif- 
ferent to the matter, to protest. 

It is not easy to add much to the weary subject 
of Free Trade. Lord Rosebery did the next best thing 
at Lincoln on Tuesday when he pursued with some 
merciless raillery that unhappy imposture known as 
the colonial offer. He reproduced very effectively the 
resolution adopted by the Prime Ministers at the 
Colonial Conference in 1902. ‘‘ That the Prime Ministers 
of the colonies urge upon His Majesty’s Government 
the expediency of granting in the United Kingdom 
preferential treatment to the products and manufactures 
of the colonies, either by exemption from or reduction 
of the duties now or hereafter proposed.” This as Lord 
Rosebery said was not an offer but a recommendation, 
or an offer—if it can be called an offer—to receive some- 
thing and not to give something. Lord Rosebery also 
drew attention to Mr. Reid’s statement, cn taking office, 
that his policy was that of his predecessors, the policy 
of waiting until the Mother Country made proposals, 
and then to receive them in a fair and honest spirit. 
Could anyone conceivably be so ungracious as to say 
less? As for Canada, Lord Rosebery pointed out that 
one of the chief authorities on the woollen trade in 
that colony had lately said that nothing but a 4o per 
cent. duty against English woollen goods could save 
the woollen industry. The same speaker complained 
thatthe great Yorkshire mills were flooding Canada 
with their goods. Lord Rosebery did not confine him- 





self to the Protectionist issue. He entered ona general 
indictment of the Government, though fortunately he 
did not repeat his criticisms of the French agreement. 
We agree with him in thinking that the Education 
question can only be settled by creating a system of 
public education under which all religious denomina- 
tions will be allowed to teach their own children. The 
whole moral of the agitation is that there must either 
be prohibition or free trade in religious instruction. 

Tue League for the Taxation of Land Values 
celebrated Henry George’s birthday on Thursday. The 
apostles of George’s great ideas have good reason to 
look to the future with confidence. The necessities 
and experiences of City development have forced on 
the attention of the municipal authorities the impor- 
tance of recovering for the community some of the 
value it bestows on land, and of making the 
land, which the owner by the present anomalous 
system is often encouraged to withhold from 
social use, as accessible as possible. The land mono- 
poly is at the root of almost every social question, and 
social progress depends on the energy with which that 
problem is attacked. Mr. Whitley, who presided at 
Thursday’s dinner, summed up in a phrase which should 
live the contrast between reform and reaction. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy, he said, is the restriction of 
supply ; ours is the expansion of demand. It would be 
impossible to find a better description of the rival 
remedies. 








‘‘Tue Birmingham Surrender Scheme” is the 
title of a statement issued during the week by the 
Birmingham Property Company. It is said to be 
issued ‘‘for the information of those who desire, and 
are entitled to know, the conditions and reasonable 
anticipations ” under which the brewers of Birmingham 
undertook to co-operate with the justices for reducing 
the number of licences. We do not suppose the state- 
ment will attract much attention, save as an attempt to 
prejudice Mr. Arthur Chamberlain in the eyes of the 
public. For, in the first place, there is nothing to 
show what benefits have accrued to Birmingham from 
the reduction of licences, and, secondly, the only pro- 
blem of general interest that emerges—namely, whether 
the additional value gained by the houses that are left 
makes up for the disappearance of the houses closed— 
is left quite unsolved. Perhaps the worst thing in the 
statement is to be found in the appendix, where the 
cost of the surrender scheme is actually computed 
without reference to the value added to the houses that 
have been left! We quite admit that if the quotations 
made from Mr. Arthur Chamberlain areaccurate the late 
chairman of the Licensing Committee has altered his 
policy from time to time during the last ten years. But 
were not these alterations made because the Chief Con- 
stable’s reports as to drunkenness and crime were so 
alarming that stronger measures had to be taken? We 
should like to see the statistics as to the growth of 
drinking clubs in Birmingham. There is always the 
danger that when a bad licensed house is closed a 
worse unlicensed club may be opened. 

Tue National Association of Master House 
Painters and Decorators is holding an exhibition in 
Manchester of a more practical and less purely artistic 
kind than those of the arts and crafts. For this reason 
it ought to have a peculiar interest for all who are 
anxious for an improvement in the furnishing of our 
houses. We may dislike commercialism, but it is at 
present a condition of our being, and if there is any real 
improvement in the domestic arts it will show itself in 
ordinary articles produced under ordinary conditions. 
If the mass of the people like the beautiful things pro- 
duced by artists, the manufacturers will try to produce 
them too ; and if the mass of the people learn to see 
the difference between things made mechanically 
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by workmen with no joy in their work and things 
made by workmen who satisfy their own sense of 
beauty in making them, they will demand the latter, 
and the demand will produce a supply. No doubt 
there are fearful errors perpetrated by manufacturers 
in the attempt to produce what they suppose to be 
artistic, buteven these errors are proof of a change 
from the old satisfied commercialism. We cannot recover 
the sense of beauty in a day. But we are learning 
slowly that it is a vital element in civilisation, and 
the effort to recover it is already having good results, 
even in the design of purely commercial articles. 

A series of letters, written by Ibsen to Brandes 
the Danish critic between the years 1869 and 1897, have 
been published in the Revue de Paris. The opinions 
expressed in them illustrate the curious narrowness of 
taste common in men of genius which, however ruinous 
toa critic, may be positively useful to a creator. Ibsen 
admires Michael Angelo because there is strong 
character in all his work. He does not care for 
Raphael because his figures lack character and cannot, 
therefore, satisfy anyone but a ‘‘ meridional.” One 
remembers Nietzsche’s desire to ‘‘ Mediterraneanize ” 
northern art. No doubt he would have wished that 
Ibsen were more Mediterranean, and the wish would 
have been as irrational as Ibsen’s complaint of the 
want of character in Raphael. Men of creative genius 
seldom have any historic sense. They live in their 
own work. To them it is the only kind of work worth 
doing, and they make no allowance for different 
conditions of time and place in the work of other men. 
Ibsen, for instance, cannot understand why Brandes 
should translate Mill, ‘‘ whose pedantry recalls Cicero 
and Seneca.’ To a tuture age Ibsen himself may 
seem pedantic. He does indeed already to people of a 
‘‘meridional” habit of mind. They are wrong, of 
course ; but they only fall into a kind of error shared 
by Ibsen himself. There are as many kinds of art as 
there are conditions of life. We are none of us so 
cosmopolitan as to enjoy them all; but we can avoid 
error by not assuming that the artist whose works we 
do not enjoy is necessarily wrong. 

So exclusively in the eyes of collectors does the 
interest of china centre on the last fifty years of the 
eighteenth century that many who read of the death of 
Mr. Edmond Wedgwood, which occurred last Tuesday 
at Newcastle, might be surprised to hear that the great 
firm of Wedgwood was as much an affair of the present 
as of the past. But though it may have outlived, in 
common with all other potteries, that peculiar fame 
which attached to the rise of the art in England, the 
Wedgwood firm would seem to have not only a great 
past behind it, but a prosperous future before it. It 
was founded, as probably the reader knows, in 
porcelain’s palmy days by Josiah Wedgwood, and, like 
all, or almost all, the great potteries whose specimens 
have sold since then for their hundreds or thousands, it 
originated in the merely personal experiments and the 
individual skill and initiative of its founder. All the 
great potteries, Derby, Chelsea, Worcester, Plymouth, 
Lowestoft, aud others, date from within a fewyears of the 
middle of the eighteenth century, but among many men 
of a genius in china of that period there is none who 
holds our interest like the ‘‘ prince of potters,” as he 
has been called, Josiah Wedgwood, with his wooden 
leg, his practical genius, his shrewd and kindly interest 
in men and in affairs, who started life with twenty 
pounds and died worth half a million. ‘Let us 
make,” he said, at the outset of his career, and the 
words are as fresh to-day as when they were spoken, 
** let us make all the good and fine and new things we 
can; and so far from being afraid of other people 
getting our patterns, we should glory in it, and 
throw out all the hints we can, and, if possible, have 
all the artists in Europe working after our models.” 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE WAR. 
II. 


I sap last week that the first thing to do in forming an 
estimate of the situation in the Far East was to collect and 
weigh the sources of evidence available. This done we 
must apply the evidence to those main questions the solu- 
tion of which will give us the estimate we seek. These 
main questions are few and simple, and the first is: What 
are the numbers present upon either side ? 

Not only the ultimate issue of the campaign, but its 
course in the immediate future depend largely upon the 
numbers each combatant can put into the field. On paper 
the Japanese can furnish one third of a million men. This 
calculation includes every trained maa but excludes the 
territorial reserve, never a serious factor in any army. 
The whole of this force is certainly in Manchuria at the 
present time. Of these 330,000 to 340,000 men, the Liao- 
Tung peninsula will absorb something under 100,000, and 
we must allow well over 220,000 to be with Oyama—more 
probably the total force, excluding certain deductions we 
will mention in a minute, should be reckoned at 230,000 
to 240,000 present at Liao-yang. 

On the Russian side we have the garrison at Port 
Arthur, something under 30,000 men; at Vladivostock a 
force of perhaps 15,000 or even 20,000; with Kuropatkin 
before Liao-yang was a force of some 180,000. The num- 
bers of this force are accurately known and not disputed. 

As to field artillery, the Japanese and Russian num- 
bers can also be fixed with fairy accuracy. Of something 
under 800 guns at the disposal of the Japanese, but a 
small proportion need be used in siege operations. The 
bulk of them must therefore be with Oyama, and we are 
safe in saying that well over six hundred and perhaps a full 
seven hundred pieces were present in front of Liao-yang. 
This is excluding pieces of a calibre over 75 millimetres, 
a small but indeterminate number of which (certainly well 
under a hundred) were emplaced by either force. 

The numbers of the Russian artillery must be 
got at in a more roundabout manner, because 
they have not all their known guns in the field, 
but only a small proportion. However, the number 
present before Liao-yang can be calculated approximately 
as follows: A minimum estimate given by a civilian corre- 
spondent, and passed by the Russian censorship, allowed 
400. The Japanese during the action counted 572, includ- 
ing heavy pieces. Now, one always exaggerates the forces 
opposed to one ; infantry one may easily double in perfect 
good faith ; guns moving from one position to another are 
often counted twice over, but the margin of error is far 
less than in the case of infantry; the Japanese (deducting 
heavy pieces) thought then that about 530 or 540 field 
guns opposed them; the Russian censor allowed the esti- 
mate of 400 to pass. The true number must be more than 
the last and is almost certainly less than the first, a guess 
of from 450 to 470 field-guns, as being the number with 
Kuropatkin cannot be wrong by much more than a couple 
of batteries either way. 

We have, then, at the critical point in Southern Man- 
churia (allowing for the moment equal wastage on either 
side) a Japanese combined force, with twenty-three men or 
twenty-four to every Russian eighteen or eighteen and a 
half, and with fourteen guns or so to every nine on the 
Russian side. So long as this disproportion endures the 
Russians are bound to the plan they have adopted; they 
must keep close in touch with the enemy, make every step 
of his in advance as costly and exhausting as possible, but 
never maintain their positions in the face of that advance. 
They must begin their retreat (as they did at Liao-yang) 
before even the action is engaged, and must cover the 
movement with a rearguard. This plan has never failed 
them so far, and now that Kuropatkin is certain from 
repeated experience that his rearguard will never fail him, 
he can and will maintain this strategy until his force is 
equal to that of the Japanese. 
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THE TREATY WITH THIBET. 


HE details of the treaty which the peaceful Mission 
was to bring away with it when it started from 
Lhasa yesterday have been published by the Pekin 
correspondent of the Zimes. They are subject to 
modification, for the Chinese Government, it is stated, 
have made some suggestions, and the treaty, as divulged 
at Pekin, is the treaty in the form in which it was sent 
to China. But there is little doubt that the assent of 
the Chinese Government will be obtained, just as it was 
obtained to the alienation of Kiao-Chau, Wei-hai-wei, 
Port Arthur, and to any other parts of China to which 
one or other of the European Powers happened to take 
afancy. The Pekin version, therefore, probably repre- 
sents substantially the final treaty. 

Throughout the history of these proceedings there 
have been two contrary policies—one the policy of Lord 
Curzon, the other the policy of the Government. Lord 
Curzon’s policy was clearly set out in the Thibetan 
Blue Book. ‘‘ What we are concerned to examine,” 
he wrote in January of last year, ‘‘is not the mere 
settlement of a border dispute, or even the ameliora- 
tion of our future trading relations with Thibet, but 
the question of our entire future political relations 
with that country.” He proposed the appointment of 
a permanent British Resident at Lhasa, as part of what 
he called his ‘‘altered policy.” The underlying 
principle of that policy was that whereas Lord 
Curzon’s predecessors had supposed that the improve- 
ment of our trade relations with Thibet was to be the 
object of our negotiations and diplomacy, Lord 
Curzon meant our trade relations to be used as an 
opportunity for creating a political relationship. This 
policy he defended by allegations that Thibet 
had made arrangements to our detriment with 
“another Great Power.” His policy was rejected 
by the Government, which in the most formal 
and precise language repudiated more than once 
any designs on the independence of Thibet or the 
suzerainty of China. Lord Lansdowne said in the 
House of Lords on February 26 of this year that the 
Government had done everything to respect the suze- 
rainty of China, and that he accepted as satisfactory 
the assurances given by the Russian Government in re. 
gard to its intentionsin Thibet. TheGovernment’s policy 
was a reluctant display of force to make the Thibetans 
better trading neighbours. 

The treaty is in form a compromise between these 
two policies, but in effect it seems to us to carry out 
Lord Curzon’s policy. It does not create a Protec- 
torate, or arrange for a permanent Resident. But it 
certainly substitutes a British suzerainty for a Chinese 
suzerainty ; it provides for an occupation of the 
Chumbi Valley, and it establishes a situation which 
is most likely to produce future interventions. If the 
Government had adhered to their own limited policy 
they would have been satisfied with Articles 2, 3, 4, 
and 5, under which the Thibetans agree to establish 
markets at Gyantse andGarlok (in addition to Yatung, 
which was a trade mart under the previous convention), 
to put up no Customs stations between the Indian 
frontier and those places, to arrange a Customs 
tariff which shall not afterwards be _ raised 
against us, to demolish all the forts along 
the route to Gyantse, and generally to consult 


our convenience as traders and to abandon their 
former inhospitality. These Articles would seem to be 
a considerable concession as far as trading relations 
are concerned. What would Mr. Balfour say if some 
other Power deprived him of his freedom to bargain ? 
But they are, of course, a very subordinate part of this 
treaty. The real significance of the treaty consists in 
Articles 6, 7, andg. Articles 6 and 7 impose an in- 
demnity of £500,000, to be paid in three yearly instal- 
ments, and stipulate that until the indemnity is paid, 
and as security for the fulfilment by the Thibetans of 
their promises in regard to trading privileges, the 
British shall occupy the Chumbi Valley. Article 9 
forbids Thibet to lease or sell any territory to a 
foreign Power without British consent; further, 
Thibet is not to allow any foreign Power to interfere in 
the affairs of Thibet, to send any representatives to 
Thibet, to build roads in Thibet, or to buy or mortgage 
any land containing minerals or precious metals. This 
article, if we are not mistaken, goes far beyond any- 
thing we have ever required from Afghanistan. 

The treaty thus creates a certain definite political 
relationship, imposing responsibilities and involving 
large consequences, which is what Lord Curzon wanted 
and the Government deprecated. We see nothing in 
the circumstances under which the treaty has been 
made to make us think less seriously of those conse. 
quences than the Government themselves thought a 
very little time ago. The Dalai Lama is no party to 
this transaction. Some persons say that does not 
matter, and that the Chinese Emperor has ordered that 
his spiritual dignities shall be transferred to the 
Regent. The Manchester Guardian asserts that the 
apostolic succession cannot be diverted in this manner, 
and that it is only with death that the divine quality of 
the Dalai Lama passes to his successor. However this 
may be, it is pretty clear that our occupation of the 
Chumbi Valley is a direct and constant provocation 
to Thibetan sentiment, and that the Dalai Lama may 
easily contrive to stir up a holy war. The indemnity, 
which in our opinion we have no conceivable right to 
exact in a war in which we are the manifest aggressors, 
is merely the pretext for this occupation. We impose 


a large indemnity in order to have a reason 
for occupying the valley. And as long as we 
occupy it there is an uncommonly good chance 


that we may be involved in a repetition on the 
other frontier of our Afghan troubles. We have 
found it impossible to maintain the very slight relations 
created by the earlier convention without friction, 
What reason is there for supposing that we shall avoid 
an outbreak when we are permanentl¥ blished on 
Thibetan territory, regulating Thibetan policy, forcing 
our goods on Thibetan customers, and reminding the 
Thibetans by our presence that one of these trade marts 
was the scene of the massacre—for so Lord George 
Hamilton called it—at Gyantse? Lord Curzon himself 
said, ‘‘ The policy of isolation pursued by the Thibetan 
Government is one that, from its own point of view, it 
may not be difficult to comprehend.” Do we suppose 


that the events of the last six months have done any- 
thing to make the policy of isolation seem less reason- 
able to the Thibetans or the spectacle of a foreign 
occupation less intolerable? 

This danger, and it is a grave one, is not the only 
serious feature of the treaty. Lord Ripon, speaking 
in the House of Lords last February, said that he sup- 
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posed it was our policy to maintain the integrity and 
independence of China and to set ourselves as far as 
we could against any step on the part of any Power to 
interfere with that independence or threaten that 
integrity, and that therefore we ought to be careful 
not to give an opportunity to any other Power to 
say that we were interfering with China or threaten- 
ing the independence of any portion of her country. 
This occupation, even if it goes no farther, seems to us 
a singularly ill-conceived policy in its relation to our 
general policy in the East. We have always been apt 
to stultify our own declarations in that quarter. Six 
years ago, when a man could not be a good Imperialist 
without being a blind friend and admirer of Germany, 
we followed up a resolution on the importance of main- 
taining the integrity of China by condoning, if not 
encouraging, the German seizure ofa Chinese port, and 
by making a particularly fatuous agreement with Ger- 
many by way of taking a hand in the delimitation 
of European spheres in China. The occupation 
of the Chumbi Valley, the attempt to force our 
friendship on the Thibetans, and the claim to a 
right to control their relations, a claim scarcely 
affected by our perfunctory reference to the Chinese 
Government, will certainly not make it easier for us 
to defend Chinese integrity. The treaty which is 
the sequel of a wrong done to a people with whom we 
had no serious quarrel seems to us to place the peace of 
British India at the mercy of any speculator who wishes 
to pick a quarrel with the owners of a Thibetan mine, 
or of any prophet who wishes to pick a quarrel with an 
invading Christianity. 





MR. ROOSEVELT AS IMPERIALIST. 
S the Presidential election draws nearer it becomes 
quite evident that it will be fought not on Tariff, 
Trusts, or any other concrete issue, but upon the 
personality and record of Mr. Roosevelt. His 
antagonist, Judge Parker, from diffidence, discretion, 
or lack of energy, refuses the labours of a vigorous 
‘*stump,” preserves a tone of studied moderation in 
his statement of democratic principles, and trusts to the 
play of fears and interests for his chance of victory. Now, 
to Americans, President Roosevelt stands for much with 
which foreigners need not closely concern themselves. 
He won his spurs in several fields—as frontiersman, 
Civil Service reformer, municipal administrator, historian 
—before destiny or ambition bore him into the region of 
high politics. His restless versatility, brusque dis- 
regard for authorities and interests, boundless capacity 
of toil in the public service, his blend of dogmatic 
absolutism with quick, spasmodic receptiveness, the 
breezy Western comradeship which marks his personal 
intercourse, have combined to procure for him more 
strong friends and enemies than any other of his 
countrymen can boast. We do not, however, believe 
that the covert hostility of Wall Street or the splits in 
the Republican machine in New York State or else- 
where will outweigh the well-established popularity 
which Mr. Roosevelt has won among all sorts and con- 
ditions of the common people, and we expect pretty 
certainly his election in November. 

With this expectation, it is important to realise 
what Mr. Roosevelt stands for in that realm of ex- 
ternal politics which brings him into contact with 
ourselves and other nations of the world. 

The great event in recent American history is her 


rapid and sensational assertion of her intention to be 
a world Power, taking a vigorous and closely self- 
regarding part in the politics and commerce of both 
hemispheres. It is, of course, no mere coincidence 
which has led the United States within the last few 
years to enter upon a new commercial career as an 
exporter of manufactured goods, and to lay for herself 
the foundation of an over-seas dominion in the ruins 
of the Spanish empire. Both moves represent the 
breakdown of the older American conception and 
usage, those of an economically and politically self- 
sufficing nation whose foreign relations were based 
upon real or apparent necessities of self-defence. 

Now, while the commercial enlargement of 
American interests was in the most rigorous sense of 
the word inevitable, this is not true of the political 
enlargement. Wider trade interests certainly involved 
a wider area of self-protection. But the new American 
Imperialism at once far out-leapt this necessity, and 
that it did so is attributable to a new spirit of which 
Mr. Roosevelt has been in a peculiar sense the repre- 
sentative. When President McKinley with genuine 
reluctance committed himself to the Spanish war, he 
gave Mr. Roosevelt a series of chances each of which 
was seized with avidity. As Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy Mr. Roosevelt showed himself by his 
jingo energy a thorn in the side of a torpid 
Administration ; when war broke out his corps 
of rough-riders touched the imagination and stirred 
the passion of East and West ; and returning after the 
‘*battle”’ of Havana (‘‘ Haven’t we had a bully fight, 
boys!” was his shout to friends awaiting his return 
upon the landing-stage) he was already a leading per- 
sonality in American affairs. When the assassination 
of McKinley lifted him from the honourable impotence 
of the Vice-Presidency into the seat of power he threw 
his chief energy into fastening the responsibilities 
of an imperial career firmly on the shoulders of 
his nation. To him are due primarily the two 
deeds which have marked out the lines of a new 
and perilous policy—the annexation of the Philippine 
Islands and the conversion of the Monroe doctrine as 
regards South America from a defensive to an aggres- 
sive principle. 

As regards the former exploit, which has planted 
the American flag in the Pacific within striking dis- 
tance of China, the American people were misled by 
their light regard for formal obligations and a false 
belief that American control could benefit the Philip- 
pines. Nowhere is the perilous sophistry of the Impe- 
rialist gospel set forth with such a blaze of conviction 
as in the speeches and writings of Mr. Roosevelt. A 
representative passage occurs in a speech delivered on 
the eve of the Spanish war. ‘I have scant sympathy 
with that mock humanitarianism . . . which would 
prevent the great, orderly, liberty-loving nations of the 
world from doing their duty in the earth’s waste places, 
because there must be some rough surgery at the 
outset.” This ‘‘ rough surgery” in the Philippines in- 
volved turning American guns upon the allies who had 
broken for them the Spanish power, the shooting down 
of masses of virtually defenceless men, a ‘‘ concen- 
tration” policy which slew hundreds of thou- 
sands of women and children, the abandonment of 
Manila to a drunken and licentious soldiery, and the 
torture of scores of captured ‘‘rebels.” Not half this 
tale of infamy has yet been told in America, for every 
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public and private device has been employed to suppress 
the true details of the mission of liberty. 

After conquest comes autocratic government, 
tempered by sham representative institutions. Senator 
Lodge’s assertion that ‘‘ our administration of the 
Philippines has been a great and unqualified success” 
is exposed as false by every impartial observer. Mr. 
Colquhoun, himself an Imperialist and a well-wisher to 
America, gives in his Greater America a tragi-comic 
account of the utter failure of American officials to 
govern the islands with ordinary honesty, efficiency, and 
economy. He finds a humorous blend of red-tape bureau- 
cracy and sentimental idealism, and his criticism is 
corroborated by a striking article contributed to this 
issue of the Contemporary Review by Mr. Foreman, 
who has long resided in the islands. 

After the provision of the Treaty of Paris which 
secures equal trading rights has terminated, as it will 
in 1909, Mr. Foreman points out that the Philippine 
Islands will be strangled commercially and industrially 
by a rigorous application of the Protective Tariff. For 
he adds significantly ‘‘In fair competition on equal 
terms with foreigners the Americans have so far failed 
to lay hold of Philippine trade.” 

The disregard for treaty rights and for inter- 
national law exhibited by Mr. Roosevelt in the case of 
the revolt of Panama and the arrangements for the 
Canal reveals a temper in American relations 
towards foreign peoples which renders her a source of 
constant peril in world-politics. _ America under such 
a man as Mr. Roosevelt will act quickly, strongly, 
rashly, and always with an exclusive eye to her 
immediate interests and prestige. The sentiment 
of an illimitable destiny is busily fermenting 
in a mass-mind which will be continually tempted to 
dramatic activity by the exigencies of political or 
business bosses. The mere rumour of the seizure of 
some rash American traveller by brigands, an alleged 
insult to some American woman, the peril of an 
American missionary signifies under such a ruler as Mr. 
Roosevelt the immediate despatch of warships with 
orders of forcible reprisals to any point of the navigable 
world. 

Indeed, an even wider doctrine of interference has 
been foreshadowed by Mr. Roosevelt in his recent letter 
on the occasion of the Cuban anniversary, when he 
declares that, ‘‘ If a nation shows that it knows how to 
act with decency in industrial and political matters, if 
it keeps order and pays its obligations, then it need 
fear no interference from the United States.” A poor 
look-out, it would appear, for any South American 
Republic whom American rulers wished to ‘‘ jump”! 
Nor does this declaration stand alone. Mr. Roosevelt's 
record is strewn with passages of a_ sensational 
Jingoism which pass anything that has fallen from 
British or German expansionists. 

When we consider the power which such a states- 
man actually wields and the steps which he is actually 
taking towards the practical fulfilment of his ambitions, 
we cannot look forward without grave apprehension 
to a renewal of Presidential office in the hands of one 
who regards the Pacific Ocean as ‘‘ an American lake,” 
and who as early as 1899 announced that ‘*‘ we must 
build the Isthmian Canal, and we must grasp the 
points.of vantage which will enable us to have our 
say in deciding the destiny of the oceans of the East 
and the West.” 


A WORKING WOMEN’S ORGANISATION.* 


ORKING girls, outside Lancashire, are the despair 

of the trade unionist. It is impossible to give up 
the hope of organising them, and yet little can be made 
of these irresponsible young people. If there must be a few 
years of unhealthy work and poor wages, what does it 
matter to a girl of twenty ? There is an‘unlimited future 
beyond, when she and her young man have got together 
a home, staring into the shop windows, as you may see 
them doing on Saturday nights, buying a pair of “ orna- 
ments ” for 4'%d., or the litt'e table to stand between the 
lace curtains, or paying an instalment for the red imitation 
velvet suite stamped with a pattern soon to melt away, 
while the springs become like a ploughed field after severe 
drought. Feelings apart, to have one’s own man’ to take 
care of, and one’s own home, is to be useful, to be somes 
body, to do what is expected of a successful woman. 
Against these powerful preoccupations, how on earth 
should the wage problems of umbrella tassel making: or 
biscuit sugaring have a chance ? It is too much to expect. 
The thing must be presented in another way. 

The Women’s Co-operative Guild has found another 
way, and a very promising one. This society catches’ the 
working woman when she has settled down to her per- 
manent trade of housewife, and has come to look at 
economic questions with the buyer's expert eye, yet has 
not lost touch with the wage-earner. It may roughly be 
described as a kind of Progressive Association for women 
connected with the working-class consumers’ stores—a 
body of eighteen or nineteen thousand women, not perhaps 
very impressive im numbers, but well organised, alive to 
the finger-tips, and wielding a strong and growing influ: 
ence on the mass of co-operators. 

It has already done much to show that there is a 
vast store of unused capacity and spirit among married 
working women. As a class they suffer much from the 
longing for a more personal and intellectual self-expression 
than they can find in the care of furniture or even of 
children, a life im many cases unbroken by a holiday for 
ten or eighteen or twenty years together: To such women 
the Co-operative Guild seems a godsend. The punc- 
tuality in attending meetings, the devices for getting-to- 
gether a few shillings for delegates’ fares, the extra work 
undertaken to make it possible to have a _ clear 
day for guild work or a _ night out for a 
meeting, are astonishing and touching. Old sacks are 
made into coarse aprons and sold for 2d. each; or mem- 
bers’ little cabbage gardens contribute to a sale of vege- 
tables. Women have no pocket money; but work is 
cheap, and that they give generously. They will wedge in 
committee meetings, educational meetings, speaking and 
organising engagements, canvassing for the store or for’ a 
local election, among washing, starching and ironing, darn- 
ing and sewing, baking, cleaning and cooking; and these 
necessary works do not seem to suffer. One well-known 
member, who is celebrated for the excellent way in which 
she gets up her husband’s shirts, says’ that most of her 
lectures and addresses have been thought out when her 
hands were in the wash-tub, kneading-+the dough, or clean- 
ing out the rooms, and that the housework goes more 
quickly and easily when you have something interesting to 
think of. She is a Guardian of the Poor, and does an un- 
usual amount of public work; but there are hundreds of 
secretaries and other officials in the guild who lead the 
same kind of active and methodical lives. And a man is 
pleased when he can tell his wife what is going-on in the 
town, and find “hoo can hearken an’ raison back wi’ him 
about things ’at consarns us a’.” Inexperience of business 
and lack of skill in penmanship are indeed often trouble- 
some at first, but these difficulties are pluckily met. At 
one branch a woman invited to become secretary had to 
confess that she could not write; whereupon the other 
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members taught her, and she now does the work very well. 
The meetings, big and small, are very creditably 
managed, with all the formalities, and lecturers are 
suiprised to find how well the guildswomen listen and dis- 
cuss. The youth of these people has been passed in fac- 
tories and workshops, and not in schools. You meet 
among them one who has supported herself since she was 
nine, and another who went to work at eight years old in 
an agricultural gang driven by a man with a long whip; 
while “among those who have been presidents of the 
guild, one began work at eight years old, another 
was a full-timer at ten, another began work as 
a winder at six and a half, and another as a little 
servant between ten and eleven.” ‘The early days of the 
factories should have left horrible traces upon English 
working-class character, and the manufacturing towns do 
not seem like cradles of the virtues. The miracle is that 
there should be such a wealth of fine qualities there, such 
energy, sympathy, patience, and public spirit. ‘The per- 
sonal side of guild history is full of these things, and there 
is wonderfully little to be set down per contra. 

This little history, prepared for the occasion of the 
coming of age of the Women’s Guild, explains fully the 
nature of guild work: the endeavour to fit women for a 
proper share in the work of the societies, with their 
elaborate system of representative government, and to 
keep them on the right side in co-operative questions ; 
also to show them that co-operation is part of a general 
movement towards a more decent life, in which the help 
of trade unions, local bodies, and the law are all needed. 
A good deal of technical instruction in domestic subjects 
is thrown in. An interesting specimen of the work is 
the recent agitation for keeping dividends and prices down 
for the sake of the poor, and for making membership and 
purchasing easier and more attractive to them. By way 
of experiment, a little settlement of women workers pro- 
vided by the guild has been successfully carried on at one 
of the Sunderland Society’s shops, where the very poor 
are specially catered for by the sale of good cheap food 
im any quantity, however small. A cooked meat depart- 
ment has been opened there, and ha’porths of soup (the 
waste of the butcher's department) and of pease pudding 
have had an enormous success. The shop, which is meant 
to take the place of the usual small general shop of the 
back streets, has lately paid a profit rather above the 
society’s average, and in its short existence has done 
a great deal to help the poor neighbours’ in 
the absolutely sound and solid ways of co-opera- 
tion. Settlements are not likely to make a large 
part of guild work, but the experiment is well 
worth the notice of other helpers of the very poor. 
Settlements generally seem to suffer from a difficulty of 
getting into natural relations with their clients. The in- 
tention to do good is too evident. But a settler coming 
to poor people as a fellow co-operator need not appear 
unaccountable or priggish. She is only introducing her 
neighbour to a convenient way of buying the everyday 
necessaries ; while in the hall over their shop co-operators 
may naturally come together to discuss matters which con- 
cern them, and find themselves talking economics and 
politics without knowing it. 

But perhaps the most effective thing the guild has 
done is to place all its influence on the side of keeping 
up the standard of wages and conditions in the co-operative 
shops and factories. “A speech is seldom made by an 
official without an urgent appeal to the women not to 
buy ‘ sweated’ goods, but to encourage the best conditions 
of labour by giving their custom to the co-operative fac- 
tories and workshops, where trade unionist conditions are 
observed, short hours are worked, and healthy accommo- 
dation provided.” As members of the stores which own 


these factories, the women are, of course, on very diffe- 
rent ground from the well-meaning customer of ordinary 
shops, who would like to encourage good employers but 
can have no secure knowledge of labour conditions. They 
become so eager in the cause that managers may get into 
trouble if they admit manufacturers’ advertisements, and 


do not dress the store windows with co-operative goods. 
At one store in the south it is reported that if some co- 
operative manufacture is not stocked, twelve guild women 
will go in turn and ask for it day after day till they get it. 
This attempt at exclusive dealing is by no means confined 
to the women, but they have brought it a great deal of 
fresh enthusiasm, and it could have little or no success 
without their support. A considerable working popula- 
tion is affected. The stores employ 36,702 persons in dis- 
tribution and 12,560 in production (bread, boots, etc.), 
and the corn-milling and baking societies 462. The Co 
operative Wholesale Society has thirty-five factories, and 
employs 13,133 workers. Its yearly sales are over nine- 
teen millions, of which it manufactures about one-sixth. 
‘The hours in, ninetzen of its factories, according to a daputa- 
tion from the guild, are under 48 a week ; in five are 48; 
and in eleven are over 48, the longest hours being 551% a 
week. The women and_ girls employed work 
very little legal overtime, and the buildings are good, the 
newer ones reaching a very high standard. 

In behalf of the workers outside co-operation, the 
co-operative mothers follow labour legislation closely, and 
give a good deal of trouble to Parliamentary candidates 
by questions, and to M.P.’s and ministers’ secretaries by 
correspondence. They are in touch with the women’s 
trade unions, and join with them on occasion—for instance, 
in the labour representation committee which is now run- 
ning a Women’s Suffrage candidate at Wigan. The 
women know their value at election times, and have be- 
come well aware that representations in favour of an in- 
crease of women factory inspectors, of a shop hours’ act, 
or of an amendment of the factory laws would come with 
a very different authority if they had votes. Certainly no 
class of women is better qualified for the franchise, and 
if they possessed it a valuable force on the side of better 
labour conditions and better town life would be set free. 

The guild, it must be added, is not an entirely spon- 
taneous growth among working women. If it had been, it 
would probably have taken a useful but narrower course, 
confining itself pretty strictly to co-operative and domestic 
subjects. That it has taken a wider field of work is cer- 
tainly due to the present general secretary, Miss Llewelyn 
Davies; and its future effectiveness in this respect must 
depend a good deal on what officials fortune brings it in 
time to come. But the women will not now allow their in- 
terest in public matters to drop. It is too real and 
necessary. ROSALIND NASH. 





ROMANCE AND DEMOCRACY. 


N interesting inquiry might be made into the affinities 
A of the various movements, political, religious, 
artistic, and literary, which from time to time arise and 
modify social opinion. Sometimes the connection be- 
tween a literary and @ political idea would be at once 
admitted. For instance, few would dispute that there was 
a close affinity between the spiritual individualism of 
Emerson, Thoreau, and Whitman and the earlier demo- 
cracy of the United States. The growing materialism of 
American life since the Civil War may have left little in 
common with the ideals of these great men, but there 
can be no doubt that they stood in literature for what the 
great statesmen of the earlier Republic did in poiitics—-the 
American contempt for tradition, love of freedom, and 
worship of the individual. 

But there are cases in which the connection is much 
less obvious ; where, indeed, the artistic and literary seems 
almost in conflict with the political side of what may be, 
nevertheless, but one great movement. Men may be 
opposing in one field the very spirit they are supporting 
in another, and may regard with horror that which is in 
reality a triumph for their inmost convictions. To me the 
most interesting of these is the obscure connection that 
appears to exist between the spirits of Romance and 
Democracy. I.think that any critic in the early years of 
last century who understood the sense in which we use 
the words “classic” and “romantic” as denoting special 
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forms of artistic inspiration, would certainly have con- 
nected classicism with the popular and romanric- 
ism with the Conservative cause. It was the day 
when revolutionists based their style on Athenian orators, 
when medizvalism and anything that savoured of it were 
universally supposed to be reactionary, mere relics of the 
“dark” ages. Generally it could hardly be said that 
the best known exponents of the revived romantic spirit 
had any sympathy with popular causes. Probably the 
romantic revival owes more to Thomas Percy, Bishop of 
Dromore, and Sir Walter Scott, than to anyone else. Other 
leaders of the movement were at first more in sympathy 
with the Revolution, but were less known to the public. 
Byron and Shelley, however much the romantic move- 
ment may owe to them, derived their revolution:.ry ideas 
chiefly from classic sources, at least on the surface. 

Of the romantic spirit in its earlier stages Scott is the 
creat exponent in literature, in religion Newman; why is 
it that the literary tradition of the one should be the 
heritage of William Morris and that the movement led by 
the other should bring us to the Guild of St. Mathew? 
If we were to take a survey of romanticism as it exists 
to-day we should hardly pass the judgment I have 
imagined inevitable at an earlier time. Whether we look 
abroad to Heine, Wagner, and Victor Hugo, or at home 
to Morris, Burne Jones, and W. B. Yeats, we feel that 
if a romantic artist be a politician at all he is probably a 
revolutionist, certainly a Liberal. We look, not to men of 
medizval, but of classical sympathies, such as the late 
Matthew Arnold, for a rational presentment of the Coa- 
servative idea. We have come to doubt the classical type 
of Radical, the type of which the young Mr. Swinburne in 
verse and the late Joseph Cowen in oratory are the most 
striking examples. We do not, indeed, doubt the sincerity 
of such men, but we feel that they have mistaken their 
political side and will be liable at some crisis in their 
lives to find out their error and become Tories. Their 
ardent Republicanism or what not is felt to be somewhat 
irrelevant to actual modern issues. They have no real 
understanding of the people. 

I have already touched incidentally on what I con- 
ceive to be the reason why the classical revolutionists have 
tended to die out. In the main their democracy was a 
thing of the study, to a large extent it was a thing based 
on the study, not of thought, but of rhetoric. The older 
Radicals turned to the orators, not to the thinkers and 
poets of ancient times. Their words are apt to sound 
theatrical nowadays, a thing they could never have done 
had there not been a touch of unreality about them 
originally. The truth is that the “liberty” of classic 
times was a liberty having little real relation to our poli- 
tics. | However superior to the crudities of medieval 
thought, classical literature was entirely the work of an 
educated minority, of the free citizens only; and however 
readily it may supply tags to the orator, is not, in our 
sense of the word, democratic at all. 

The Middle Ages, on the other hand, knew no theo- 
retic “democracy”; they knew only the “common man,” 
Piers the Ploughman, or some other simple personification 
of the labouring class, protesting against and resisting the 
practical oppressions of Feudalism. The popular move- 
ments of those days dealt in nothing but the very simplest 
of rhetoric, and yielded little to the democrats of the re- 
volutionary era, more in search of apt phrases for the 
abuse of kings and tyrants than ideas of constructive 
equality. But though the “common man” of medizeval 
Germany did not know the word, he was in a more genuine 
sense a democrat than any Greek. Wat Tyler’s revolt is 
to us a more living thing than the crime of Brutus and 
Cassius. We can understand at once the peasant’s enthu- 
sizsm, not that of the slave-owning Roman aristocrats for 
their limited conception of liberty. Politics as seen by 
the ancients appear to us unreal and theatrical. and the 
more deeply we understand them the less bearing they 
seem to have on those of our own day. Classical anti- 
quity has suggested much rhetoric, and I fear has prompted 
come political assassinations ; but it has done little more, 
at least for the present gereration of democrats, 





We are now, perhaps, in a better position to under- 
stand the tendency of romanticism to democracy. When 
Dr. Percy published the first edition of The Reliques of 
Ancient English Poetry, his interest in the treasures he 
was re-introducing to the nation was no doubt sincere 
enough, but it was more that of an antiquary than of a 
lover of the poetry for its own sake. Percy never seems 
to doubt that the “ elegant compositions” of his own time 
are much superior to the rugged ballads, of which, how- 
ever, he felt the power. He cannot resist the temptation 
to “improve” his ballads before presenting them to the 
public ; and this unjustifiable habit of his, as well as his 
method of selection and his general critical attitude, show 
that Percy, if he had felt to some extent the picturesque 
side of the Middle Ages, had a very imperfect sympathy 
with them. 

Scott, of course, was much more deeply in sympathy 
with medizvalism than Percy ; but it seems to me that his 
romance is, for all that, much more on the surface than 
is generally recognised. Just as there was something 
theatrical about revolutionary speeches modelled on the 
ancients, so the romantic machinery of the Waverley 
novels seems to have something stagey about it. We feel 
that the part of Scott’s work still living for us is not the 
romantic, but the realistic portion. Scott lives for us us 
a great creator of human character; his place is with and 
above Fielding and Thackeray; he is not a real master 
of pure romance like Malory or Spenser. 

But it is when we come to the most perfect romanticist 
of modern times that we come also to the most revolu- 
tionary of poets. As a writer of romance William Morris 
is far too sure of his ground to trouble himself about those 
stage properties of medizvalism which delighted Scott. 
He is concerned very little with heraldry, crusaders, tourna- 
ments, and other externals of chivalry. Scott looked at 
the age of romance as an interested antiquarv: Morris 
realised it as one who had lived in it. Thus the later poet 
cared very little for the kings and knights who formed the 
heroes of old romance writers, but yet so absorbed their 
spirit that his books are not novels but essentially prose 
romances. BROUGHAM VILLIERS, 





THE ROAD IN TUSCANY: A COMMENTARY,* 


V.—Tue GARFAGNANA—RosARO, LimA, SERCHIO. 
FIVIZZANO TO PISTOjA. 


HE Lunigiana implies that western slope of the 
Apuan Alps between Monte Sagro, Monte 
Pisanino, the Cucci: Pass, and the sea. 
To Fivizzano. Luni lies on the shore, buried deep in 
sand. Then the Garfagnana begins— 
Fivizzano is the gate—and runs north-east as far as 
Monte Cimone, and south-east to San Marcello. There 
one enters the Pistojese. It is a strange thing that all 
the living poetry of Tuscany is massed upon these 
ridges and those of the Mugello, the country whereby 
the Apennines tend to the Adriatic. It is by a pleasant 
upland landscape of chestnut woods (climbing to the 
snows), olive gardens, pergolas of vines, that you are 
embraced when you are beyond reach of Fosdinovo and 
all those stony holds ; having topped the Cucci and 
left a flint-strewn road to Massa Carrara on your right 
hand, you must descend sharply and ascend again to 
gain Fivizzano. There are rivers to coast and to cross, 
small streams mostly, but one considerable — the 
Rosaro, to wit, a torrent of pretence, upon which 
Soliera stands well—which look like holding trout, 
and in April, no doubt, do hold them. But when I was 
there it was May; the flood-water was all gone, and 
with it, I suspect, the fishes. I did not wet a fly. 

I was interested to see the Garfagnanesi, for 
reasons which I have indicated in the last paragraph. 
They are handsome, particularly the lads and maids— 
brown, shy-eyed girls, and thin boys who grow up to be 
keen, graceful striplings. They are of a sort who, 
when they are old, are beyond measure hideous and 





* Copyright in U,S,A., 1904, by Maurice Hewlett. 
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pitiful. I saw one such, a crone chattering madly to 
herself, half naked, by a ditch; a withered, scald- 
headed, shrunken atomy she was, who shook a chopping 
finger at me, gibbering as I passed. And it was grim 
thinking that those rosebuds and slips of beauty whom 
I had seen in glades of the woodland must needs turn 
into the like of her. They are like their own country : in 
the morning it is green and groweth up ; but the summer 
is over before May is done, and the rest is as bleached 
and bald as an old skull afield. Than their spring 
nothing can be more gracious, fuller of freshness, 
hope, and promise. These are they, then, who sing 
like nightingales when love dawns for them, who 
lisp, indeed, in numbers. A hundred times upon this 
one day’s journey did I see Beppino in the fields—him 
who, even now, as he broods, leaning on his staff, 
may be singing of his beloved, 
UL’ acqua del mar ti mantien fresca e bella 
Come la rosa in sulla verde spina ; 
Come la rosa in sulla verde rama, 
Giovine bella, ti vorrei per dama! 
And Maddalena also I saw—with a copper cruse upon 
her proud young head—her who, as she goes swaying 
up the hill-path, is chanting to herself, 
Mamma, se non mi date il mio Beppino, 
Vo’ andar pel mondo, e mai pit vo’ tornare. 
This sempiternal couple who make love songs about 
each other! at Tendola I saw them, at Soliera, Cese- 
rano, Fivizzano. For—and I repeat it—here in the 
Garfagnana, and right across the Apennines to Pistoja, 
and thence into the Mugello, all young people are poets 
when they love, and at no other time at all. And if it 
is objected to me that all young people of every age 
and clime are poets too, I reply that these Apennine 
children are explicitly poets, with a severe technique, a 
complicated prosody, an expressiveness of manner, a 
style which Petrarch, remarkable lover, could not 
better. What poets they are, and how they are and 
have been (Dante apart) the only true poets of Tus- 
cany, Il intend to declare. Here I do but record as a 
fact—and there is none more interesting to be re- 
covered in all the country—what I shall make good in 
the proper time. And in these leafy places I saw them 
walking, keeping sheep and pigs, climbing after their 
goats. Small wonder that, with them for my angling, 
I let the trout go by. In the Garfagnana you may go 
fishing for poets. 
A friendly little hill-town is Fivizzano, 
utterly solitary upon a spur of rock, 
; surrounded by the live green of a par- 
ticularly beautiful valley. Neither for quire nor for 
cloister is it anyways famous, nor for castle of the 
Malaspina, nor palace of the people. Men have been 
born and have died here since the days of the Samnites 
without attaining to a monument in Santa Croce. I 
except Giovanni Fantoni—‘‘the Italian Horace ”— 
whose name in poesy was Labindo. He was of the 
society of the Arcadians, and if marble nymphs do not 
droop somewhere over a slab inscribed with his name, 
there is little in such titles as these. I have seen none 
of his works and wonder if they be extant—Fantoni, 
the Italian Horace, the Labindo of the Arcadians! 
There is no more to report of Fivizzano but the memory 
of this poet, and the truth—which is that it has a great 
and good inn, Albergo della Posta, kept by a diligent 
and hospitable man ; and kept by him alone, for I saw 
neither man-servant nor maid-servant in the house, and 
it is certain that, as he served up the dinner, so he had 
also cooked it. He made the bed, he cleaned the boots, 
he answered the bell, he made out the bill, and went 
across the road to the post-office to change a 25-/ira 
note. Ard throughout these incessant activities he was 
able to maintain a cheerful conversation. God bless 
the man, he gave me a salone and a bedroom en suite 
worthy of a prince’s person—and by a prince’s person 
veritably enjoyed. A marble tablet over the wash- 
handstand records that the magnificence of Leopold II., 


Fivizzano. 


Grand Duke of Tuscany, repaired to my bed, below 
the barrel roof of my bedchamber, after having paced 
the long, tiled floor of my sa/one, while the Fivizzanesi 
treated him to music from the painted gallery. Here 
is the tablet, as nearly as I can remember it : 


Upon the Walls 
of 


This Apartment 
in which 
The Magnificence of LeopoldiII. 
Grand Duke of Tuscany 
DEIGNED TO REPOSE 
For Two Nights 
The Brothers Fossati of Fivizzano 
In Order that Their Posterity 
May Make Themselves Worthy 
Of a House 
Ennobled by the Presence of so Splendid a Guest 
©. M. P. F. 


There is very little trace of history—I mean battle- 
and-murder history—to be seen. The walls, built by 
the Malaspina, battered by Castruccio, andstrengthened 
by Cosimo Primo, remain ; these and the gates. The 
fountain in the midst of the Piazza, where women 
come and go all day long to replenish their copper 
pots, was erected at the costs of Cosimo III.; the 
collegiate church carries his pills escutcheoned over 
the portal. Within is little but whitewash and poor 
altars. Homely pursuits, primeval habits—early 
hours, a little gossip, sleep at noon, water-drawing, 
wood-hewing ; love, for the young ; a little shrewd 
comment for the old; a masterful Proposto who 
knows everybody's business and how it ought to be 
done ; a portly hero of the emigrant ship, home from 
the Transvaal, with English ways and a pocketful 
of money—here are the day’s, the week’s, the year’s 
round at Fivizzano. 

The little place is, as I say, the gate of 
The yee the Garfagnana, which opens upon you 
Aquastean. from the Carpinelli Pass. From this 
height you look down upon the valley 
of the Upper Serchio (Lucca’s river), with the Apuans 
behind you and the Apennines before. But to reach 
Piazza al Serchio you must work painfully about the 
sides of Monte Pisanino, a giant with a presence like 
the Jungfrau’s upon him, and what looks uncommonly 
like a snowfield upon a neighbour height over against 
him. To do that your first valley of ascent is that of 
the Rosaro. The co/ of the Carpineili is at the head of 
this burn, itself being some 2,500 ft. Here you get the 
character of the Apuans—very different from their 
colleagues over the valiey—genuine Alps, with a fretty 
edge as sharp as a cross-saw’s, with crevasses and 
aboriginal cascades of snow, and no vegetation worth 
the name aftera certain level. But below that level 
they are extremely lovely. I saw chestnut woods as 
golden as heights in fairyland, stretching glades of oak 
and heath, than which nothing could lure one more 
sweetly to stray. Such things there are at walking 
distance—and above them, grim and isolated, freezing 
in the flawless blue, are crags and pinnacles which to 
scale may mean lonely death. 

Then, so soon as you are round Monte Pisanino, 
and have the source of the Serchio, or rather its 
junction with another torrent, below your feet, you get 
the Apennines in fair view and can contrast the two 
systems. Certainly the scenery becomes softer, the 
peaks no longer gloom, or | rave. They are clothed 
with verdure from base to point, some with pine, some 
with scrub, some even with chestnut. The fields are 
all pink and yellow; when I was there the acacias, 
which I had seen dropping their blossoms down on the 
sea-level, were just breaking into flower. There wasa 
verdant, sunny Swiss aspect over all; out of the live 
air one expected momently to hear the musical call of 
a cowherd, the tinkle of goats’ bells. Need I remind 
the reader that it is the country of such things, a 
country of shepherds and shepherdesses who, in the 
green and shady intervals of their pastoral cares, have 
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leisure to make love and verses? Shall I tell him 
again that here Poesy still walks handfasted between 
lad and lass? Whether I bore him or not, he has it for 
what it is worth ; and I will add this, that the beauty 
of the adolescent Gartagnanesi—girls, boys, and heifers 
—-is not to be described. It lieth not in feature or form, 
it is not all a matter of hue and contour. There is 
in it a momentary something, a something arch and 
starting at once, something which peers like a 
mouse and invites like a cat; a softness, a columbine 
allure—I begin to coin adjectives—it seems to reside 
in quick and graceful motions, in kind, flying glances: 
how the deuce is one to put it, when it is as fleet as a 


summer cloud? 
. Maurice Hew ett. 





THE BALLET-MONGER. 

7 ING GEORGE THE THIRD, excellent man, 
kK claims our veneration less for his critical powers 
than for his domestic virtues; yet in how many bosoms 
does not rise a secret thrill of response to his remark that 
Shakespeare is “great stuff”? Mr. Tree’s version of 
The Tempest causes the still small voice of agreement with 
the King to rise into a wail, despite our best endeavours to 
stifle it. The Tempest, as a play, is naturally languid, 
faint in tone, comparatively pallid of interest, without fire 
or vigorous movement. ‘To atone for the dramatic short- 
comings, however, it contains much of its author’s most 
delicate poetry and carries the faithful reader into a 
strange atmosphere of fairyland. In other words, 7'he 
Tempest is a library-play rather than a stage-play. Now, 
how to deal with the poetry, and how to strengthen the 
etiolate tendril of interest becomes the manager’s problem. 
Mr. Tree deals drastically with the question. The drama 
and the poetry are sacrificed remorselessly to scenic effect. 
A very large proportion of the time consumed by the play 
is occupied, not by Shakespeare’s characters, but by Mr. 
Tree’s corps de ballet. ‘The drama is allowed to go to the 
wall, and the talk is fined down to an irreducible minimum. 
The Tempest becomes a pantomime, with a few sparse 
words peppered up and down its surface, to allow god- 
desses and sprites an interval in which to change their 
draperies. The words become as little important as the 
thyming couplets of Drury Lane, by comparison with the 
real business of the evening, which is Song and Dance. 

Perhaps the poetry might emerge and damage the 
scenic effect were it not for the methods of delivery 
adopted by the actors. They appear to be at some pains 
to make their lines as mechanical and unimportant as con- 
veniently may be. Prospero mouths and declaims in the 
fearless old conventional fashion, removing his ré/e as far 
as he can from any resemblance to life or drama. Miranda 
does little but smile. Poor thing; she cannot do much 
more, for even the love-motive, the nearest approach to 
subject in The Tempest, is relegated to the background. 
Miranda, then, smiles vigorously and weaves herself into 
the recognised parent-and-daughter composition, on the 
bosom of her heavy father. Ferdinand moves slow 
and stately, keeping each deliberate utterance in time with 
some ornamental gesture. The whole thing is made 
utterly lifeless—a mere accompaniment to Ariel’s tripping 
songs. Only the comic characters are allowed to use the 
manner and delivery of real flesh-and-blood life. The rest 
have all that depressed air of mechanism which is so often 
perceptible on those under Mr. Tree’s shadow. He himself 
is, of course, the one living figure of the play. But his 
Caliban calls into question the whole Shakespearean con- 
ception of the character. Now, Shakespeare wrote in a 
more robust age, with less sense of pain than ours; the 
tragic of to-day was to him the grotesquely comic. So we 
have, as figures of farce, Caliban, Shylock, Barabas. We, 
however, are so sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought 
that the old humours are become impossible, and we in- 
cline to weep large morbid tears over characters that to 
our forefathers were merely a delighted mocking and 


laughter. Hence come the pathetic Caliban, the Tragic 
Shylock. But, of course, this throws the whole perspec- 
tive of the drama out of gear. To Shakespeare, the Tem- 
pest meant Prospero, Ferdinand, and Miranda. If you 
subordinate all the rest to Caliban, you have an entirely 
new drama, of which Shakespeare had no idea—which to 
be even plausible requires a wholesale massacre of the 
Shakespearean Innocents, to lug this new lopsided concep- 
tion into shape. Nor can we say that Mr. Tree, pulling 
this figure from the background into the front, at the ex- 
pense of the whole picture, has really succeeded in making 
it satisfactory. If Caliban must cease to be farce, he 
can only be a great elemental figure, inhuman, and mon- 
strous. Mr. ‘Tree is merely the Missing Link, with a ten- 
dency to inebriety. He is completely earthly, repulsive 
without being impressive, with a blurred resemblance to 
humanity no more imposing than that of an organ-grinder’s 
monkey. His wrath is not tremendous, but peevish and 
grunting. He has ceased to be comedy, and has not suc- 
cessfully developed into tragedy. The sympathetic Cali- 
ban, to hold the play together, should be Miltonic, fear- 
ful, the true witch’s Whelp and Prince dethroned of the 
dark powers. ‘Thus, and thus alone, can the violation of 
Shakespeare’s scheme be justified. 

Yet, when all is said and done, the play bases its 
claim to our attention on its scenic merits rather than on 
the much less important question of actor and actress. 
Mr. Tree has confessedly chosen The Tempest as allowing 
his decorative imagination full and blameless scope. He 
claims that Ze Zempest demands and excuses more 
lavish adornment than other plays of Shakespeare. So 
far, so good. But how, one wonders, did Shakespeare 
himself manage, in those barbaric days when limelight 
was not and Loie Fuller still lurked unsuspected in the 
womb of time? Poor man, debarred from elabora:ze scenery, 
he had to fall back on poetry to carry off the poverty of 
his mise-en-scene. Mr. Tree, more richly blessed, is able 
to reverse the process, and, in the plenitude of his sple1. 
dours to dispense with poetry as a tiresome superfluity. 
Quite frankly, he drops the poem and makes the play a 
pantomime, as doubtless Shakespeare would have done had 
the means at his command not been so meagre as to force 
him to eke out the poor invention of his carpenter with 
speeches and love-scenes. The only question, therefore, 
that now remains is, whether Tolstoy were not right in say- 
ing that the better the imitation the less conviction it 
carries ; and whether, therefore, the rude conventions of 
Elizabeth’s day did not prove more impressive than the 
perfect stage-management of our time, which is so fault- 
less in detail that it carries no conviction whatever. Is it 
not possible, too, that, whem dramatic poetry is in ques- 
tion, busy eyes are inimical to appreciative brains? 
When, in the Globe Theatre, a placard or a plant fore- 
warned us of a garden, with no more fuss made, should we 
not have been able more unreservedly to abandon our- 
selves to the poetry than now, when we are ocepied in 
wondering at the ropes of astonishing blossoms that blk om 
only on the stage, or pondering what it is about pink 
gauze wings that makes them so curiously unconvincing ? 
Mr. Tree really concedes the truth of this coatention by 
his honest subordination of the play as matter to be heard 
to the play as matter to be seen. His Majesty’s Theatre 
is gradually becoming the temple of sublimated panto- 
mime ccmbined with opera, and not innoceni of an ceca- 
sional dash of poetry—which, however, is used like garlic 
in a well-constructed salad, to give only a hint of flavour, 
not any overpowering tang. 

A well-dressed rama is one whose draperies we 
do not notice, except to remark that their calm 
elegance adds the last elusive touch of personal 
distinction to the wearer. Different, indeed, _ is 
the theory at His Majesty's There the New 
Gospel is brayed upon cymbals. “ After all,” they say, 
“what do words matter ? Come and see how wonder- 
fully we can do a shipwreck. Not a syllable, it is true, of 
the first scene will be audible, bvt you will be surprised to 
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see how well we manage our waves. And, of course, a 
thunderstorm is not the moment for conversation, so that 
it does not matter omitting what poor Shakesp:are, 
without our appliances, thought necessary to pad out his 
play with. And then, never, not at Drury Lane itself, will 
you have seen such a pretty little ballet of diaphanous 
Naiads—whom, for the rest, though they live under water, 
we have decorated with blue wings, regardless of outlay. 
Their dance, too, has a moral purpose, and teaches the 
sanctity of wedlock in a manner indescribably edifying. 
Then comes a trio of goddesses, most sumptuous, and then 
a pantomime of devils, such as we challenge any Christmas 
caterer for children to equal. Altogether, the production 
is unique. As for words, you won't hear anything par- 
ticular, and what you do hear won't be very interesting. 
But then the author's words are just so many hyphens 
betwen song and dance, put in to prevent your eyes from 
getting overtired. And, oh! the beautiful things you will 
see! Come very punctually, or you will miss the ship- 
wreck, which is quite the most noticeable thing in the play. 
Come to The Tempest, by William Shakespeare.” 

And yet it is ungrateful to be peevish with the new 
gospel. It undoubtedly fulfils its promises, and for three 
solid hours in a grey and ugly world fills one’s whole soul 
with beautiful sights and sounds. Here is, indeed, some- 
thing to receive with gratitude. Only, the lover of words 
regards their divinity as supreme, and resents any intru- 
sion of rival powers. Consequently, while we delight in the 
Darling of the Gods, whose words, being more or less a 
translation of Za Tosca into American, did not at all dis. 
tract us from the delirious beauty of the scenery, we are 
jealous for Shakespeare, and wish that there were more of 
him in his latest play of 7e Tempest and perhaps a little 
less of the carpenter and sceneshifter. Really and truly, 
he is too good to be turned into pantomime. Pantomime 
and Shakespeare are both delicious things. But a mix- 
ture has the faults of both and the charms of neither. 

REGINALD FARRER. 





THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SALON. 


T requires a good deal more than a casual acquaintance 
with photographic methods to enable one to pene- 
trate all the mysteries of art-photography 1s they are set 
forth in the yearly exhibitions of the Photographic Salon. 
Here science and art join hands in a pas de deux, decorous 
for the most part if at times fantastic, but always a little 
bewildering to those uninitiated in the very latest pro- 
cesses. Accordingly, the twelfth annual exhibition at the 
Dudley Gallery by the members of the Linked Ring, as 
the conductors of the Salon style themselves, retains a 
certain piquant mysteriousness; even when one has 
fathomed the possibilities of carbon and gum-bichromate, 
one does not cease to wonder how some of the results are 
achieved. Thus M. C. Puyo’s “ Arrangement en jaune et 
bleu,” a pleasing head study in colour, is glibly explained 
by multiple printing ; but one marvels nevertheless whence 
cemes :ts pastel quality, the verisimilitude of which is 
such that one would almost expect the picture to crumble 
to the touch. Mr. Clarence White’s nude, too, entitled 
“The Cave ?” The texture is less that of flesh than of the 
oil-painting of flesh. And there are dozens of prints 
which, anywhere save in the Dudley Gallery, might pass 
for sepia drawings ; there is work that might be mistak:n 
for daintily-shaded gold-point; there are “ impressions ” 
also that might have been taken direct from a wood 
block. So the critic, especially he who would judge the 
results according to pre-conceived notions of what is legiti- 
mate and praiseworthy and what illegitimate and mere- 
tricious, pauses in wonder and doubt as to how it is all 
done. Moreover—and this is a long-standing and 
important question—he wonders why some of 
it is done. Supposing that he is satisfied that 
each of these pictures is an original creation, that is to say 
that it is not a photographer’s record of a painter’s or 
draughtsman’s work, he may still ask himself why the art- 


photographer seeks to render not so much Nature as the 
painters interpretation of Nature. Why in art-photo- 
graphy should flesh be made to look like an oil-painting 
of flesh, a photographic print like an engraving, or, in- 
deed, like anything else except what it is ? The presence 
of such names as A. Horsley Hinton, Frederick Hollyer, 
Mrs. G. Kasebier, Ralph W. Robinson, and Alfred Stieg- 
litz, precludes the idea that “faking” of the illegitimate 
sort is allowed within the Linked Ring, at least wittingly ; 
nevertheless the desire to make a photograph look like 
something different is strikingly obvious even among those 
who appear to possess sense of composition, of tone, of 
light and shade, in fact all the qualities of artistic power 
except perhaps the artist’s manual skill with the brush or 
pencil. Is, then, this phenomenon accidental, or only 
incidental to a desire to render homage to the conventions 
of an older art ? 

As regards general characteristics, the foreign and 
American element of the exhibition is certainly the more 
novel and daring; the Britisher, with one or two excep- 
tions, seems either to lag in enterprise or to lack courage 
for the essaying of astonishing results. A couple of 
artist-portraits, those of Rodin and G. F. Watts, and a 
large landscape in colour, “The Big Cloud, Lake George,” 
which M. Eduard Steichen sends, are among the notable 
exhibits. M. Puyo has already been mentioned; some 
colour work, almost as clever as his, is contributed by his 
compatriot, Georges Grimprel. Mr. Stieglitz, the enthu- 
siastic amateur who may be regarded as the leader of the 
art-photography movement in the States, sends two care- 
fully thought-out compositions, of which “ Winter—the 
Street” is the more masterly. His originality contrasts 
very favourably with sundry other American photographs 
whose producers would appear content to borrow the late 
Mr. Whistler’s theories and titles, and adapt them to the 
purposes of an under-exposed negative. Among much of 
many nationalities that represents subtle truth or obvious 
affectation, Mr. Robinson’s Eastern studies stand for what 
is essentially English in treatment; to be candid, his 
“straight” methods and vigorous results are decidedly 
refreshing by comparison with various neurotic efforts in 
their vicinity. Finally, there is a very charming “ Design 
for a Book-cover” by Mrs. Carine Cadby. The utilitarian 
phase of the new art-photography is not very much in evi- 
dence as yet, and one may welcome any meritorious effort 
to give it substance. Mrs. Cadby, moreover, shows herse!f 
capable of moulding and modifying the ever essential 
Japanese model to suit her personal decorative instinct, 
and while one recognises her source of inspiration, one is 
conscious of that individual freshness which makes the 
oldest conventions seem new. One could scarcely desire 
more from a painter. 

F. J. M. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
UNDERFED SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—I have read with much interest Mr. Rogers's 
letter in The Speaker of last week, and Mr. Brailsford’s 
answer this week. Before making any suggestions of my 
own, I should like to point out that Mr. Brailsford has 
missed one point in Mr. Rogers’s typical cases of the 
parents who apply for these meals. I refer to the mothers 
who apply because others are getting the meals. These 
are such common figures in the history of all philanthropic 
efforts that they cannot be ignored in the discussion. 
They are not originally and necessarily thriftless and 
unconscientious, but may become so under the influence 
of the encouragement given by a system of free doles, 
whether of meals or money. I confess, on the other hand, 
that Mr. Rogers rather deserved to be misunderstood, be- 
cause he followed up his useful and suggestive list of cases 
by that unusual, and therefore misleading, instance of 
exceptional immorality. 
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Again, I think Mr. Brailsford has missed the point 
when he says: “‘Lhe same reasoning which would ieave 
the unworthy or unfortunate parent to bring up his de- 
generate oftspring as best he may would also leave the 
seilish empioyer to do as he pleases with the women and 
children he employs.” 

Although 1 do not think it is as easy or as desirable 
to interfere between parent and child as between em- 
ployer and employed, 14 think that very few would advise 
teaving “the unworthy parent to bring up his offspring as 
he may.” In extreme cases one would even be willing to 
take tne children entirely away from the parent. But 
the supply of free meals to the children of such a parent 
would, pro tanto, leave the parent even treer than veiore 
to misuse and neglect his children, because it would free 
him from the check placed on him by the need of pro- 
viding their food. 

And that brings me to a point not touched on by 
either of your correspondents. When I was on Notice B 
Committee of the Scnool Board, I found several cases of 
children who were being employed in the odd hours before 
school, and who simply had not time to eat (or certainly 
not to digest) their breakfasts. And I remember being 
told by a Board School teacher that she had noticed the 
children in her class eating in school, and when she in- 
quired the cause she found that they had had no_ breakfast. 
Here, again, is a case not of poverty or special heartless- 
ness, but of that sort of ignorance and thoughtlessness 
which would only be encouraged by a free meal system. 
Yet there is one concession which I think we ought to 
make to the parents, even though it may seem to involve 
the abandonment of an old Liberal cry. 

Does not compulsory education involve an apparent 
injustice, which may seem to the parent to excuse his de- 
vices to secure extra labour from the children? The ad- 
vantage of education may be doubtful in his eyes; the 
advantage of securing a livelihood for the family is un- 
doubted, and if for the family, why not by the work of 
the whole family ? 

Is it quite fair to answer this plea by mere compulsion ? 
Should we not have a stronger case for consideration for 
the children if we did not take them by force from the 
position of wage-earners to send them to school? This 
compulsion, in the first instance, called attention to the 
new claim on the parents; and it may perhaps have taught 
some of them the value of the new obligation. But are 
there not evils which counterbalance this gain, at all 
events, now that the advantages of education are more 
widely known? On the other hand, does not Mr. Brails- 
ford take too gloomy a view when he puts off to another 
generation the chance of providing adequate teachers of 
hygiene? Are there not cookery classes now in some dis- 
tricts, and lectures on the healthy management of children ? 
And if these could be better and more widely organised ; 
and if, at the same time, the teachers could receive lessons 
in tact and sympathy—much of the evil complained of 
might gradually be removed. These are only fragmen- 
tary criticisms, but as such they may help the discussion. 


—Yours, etc., C. E. MAurRIceE. 
Eirene Cottage, Gainsborough-gardens, Hampstead. 


Srr,—For some years I have been a manager of a 
small school in central London, in a district inhabited by a 
peculiarly reckless uncivilised class of casual labourers, 
who are in the habit of spending an undue proportion of 
their earnings in the public-house and endeavour to rear an 
annuaily-increasing family on the balance. Their children, 
of whom some 300 attend the school to which I refer, wear 
the pallid unwholesome look commonly ascribed to 
“underfeeding,” and from time to time the managers have 
tried various experiments with a view to effecting an im- 
provement in their condition. The history of these experi- 
ments and their outcome afford an object-lesson which 
may not be without interest to those who, like Mr. Brails- 
ford, advocate a system of communal feeding. They are 
embodied in the following extracts from the 1903 Report 


of the School Relief Committee, consisting of the managers 
and head teachers. 

“An organised system of free meals was first established 
in- 1890, and was continued every winter down to 1897, 
when it was given up, having proved unsatisfactory in 
every way. Under this system over 3,000 meals were an- 
nually provided at an average cost of £23. In 1898 the 
plan of distributing food tickets to the poorest children only 
was started by a manager. About fifty children were fed. 
In January, 1899, a school relief committee was set up and 
took over the work of feeding the necessitous children, 
adopting the plan started in the previous year and Working 
it with great care till the spring of 1902. The selection of 
the necessitous children proved too difficult a task for the 
committee. Some of the parents whose children were not 
on the dinner list were annoyed; not that they wanted the 
tickets, but they felt jealous when the children of people 
less worthy than themselves were helped, and theirs were 
passed over. This was only natural, but, on the other 
hand, parents, whose children were on the list, showed no 
gratitude, but became very critica] about the food kindly 
presenteu to their children. The whole thing was so un- 
satisfactory that the managers started in the winter of 1901 
to visit systematically the mothers of the children on the 
dinner-list. Over 100 homes were thus visited. The visit- 
ing, which was carefully done, convinced the managers that 
the majority of the parents were able and willing to feed 
their own children, and in October, 1902, the Relief Com- 
mittee agreed to stop the organised system of free meals 
which had been carried on since 1890. 

“ The following facts show that this change of policy did 
not press unkindiy on the children: 

‘‘t, No complaints were made by the parents or children. 

“2. The health of the children remained good through- 
out the year. = 

“3, The attendance was well maintained, reaching in 
February, in the boys’ department, the highest percentage 
known there—g4.7. 

‘4. The inspectors reported very favourably on the 
school-work and on the good tone prevailing in the school. 

“5, For the first time a bank was opened in January, 
1903, and a sum of £63 was paid in by the elder boys and 


girls. 
“In the past year only four children were fed, and of 


these three were ailing, and were sent to convalescent 
homes.” : 
All of which speaks for itself.—Yours, &c., 

RICHARD SAUNDERSON. 


BOER WAR AND PRICE OF CONSOLS. 


Sir,—Mr. Tomkinson’s reply to my letter must be 
received with respect both for his experience as a banker 
and for his good service to the good cause in the House 
of Commons during a bad time. The issue raised by your 
article is clear and simple, contained in the plain declarca- 
tion that the Boer War occasioned the decline in value of 
Consols from 113 to 88. I asserted that the war was rot 
aione responsible for the decline, and adduced the change 
in the rate of interest as one chief cause; and to this 
point Mr. Tomkinson makes reply. 

Let us (to test the matter in freedom) take a class of 
stock where there has been no change of interest—Local 
Loans stock. The average value of this during 1902 was 
10014, the highest price during the year having been 
102% and the lowest 9834. But to-day the price is only 
9534, lower than the lowest of two years ago. 

Are we justified in saying that this decline is due to 
the Boer War? Every reader says “ No!” because there 
has been no Boer War between 1902 and 1904. 

Yet Two and a Half per Cent. Consols, which had an 
average of 95% in 1902- but today are under 88, are 
(according to your article) to have the whole of their de- 
cline attributed to the war, and to nothing else. My point 
is that part of the decline is due to causes other than the 
Boer War; and this instance of the Local Loans stock 
and its decline, concurrently with Two and a Half per 
Cent. Consols decline, since 1902, proves my point.— 
Yours, etc., H. R. 


THE UNITY OF GOTHIC. 


Sir,—In an article on French Gothic in The Speaker 
of September 3, there is a criticism, on which, as most 
lovers of the style make it the keynote of their 
praise, I should like, if I may, to say a word 
or two. There can be no dispute, of course, 
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as to the nature of Gothic vitality. All Gothic, 
in so far as it is Gothic, is consumedly possessed by one 
idea, the idea of shooting upward. “Height must be the 
chief source of grandeur in a building of vertical lines,” 
Says your critic, and the Gothic architects found in conse- 
quence that “all their zsthetic ideas worked together in 
one direction, and they proceeded to make their churches 
loftier and loftier, the shafts running from the floor to 
the vault bolder and bolder,” and so on. But is it true, 
as your article declares, that this tendency to rush up- 
ward results in the organic unity of the building ?, 
There can be no higher virtue ascribed to architecture 
than organic unity. It is the supreme parent law to which 
all other laws are subordinate, for it signifies the recogni- 
tion of that total effect in which the efforts of every part 
and portion of the building are absorbed. Your re- 
viewer does not, I think, use the word unity itself, but 
he uses a phrase in which the idea is expressed 
very unmistakably. He says: “All reason and theory 
are on the side of Gothic; for it is the only architecture 
in which ornament is structure and structure ornament, 
the anatomy of which, like that of the human body, is all 
organic with every member an essential part of the life of 
the whole.” 

Here is the claim to organic unity very clearly put 
forward, and it is a claim which is very often and very 
energetically made on Gothic’s behalf. And yet, so far 
from being able to justify such a claim, it is not very 
difficult to see that the Gothic influence makes constantly 
for disunion, and has been the greatest disintegrant ever 
known in architecture. It is only as a matter of custom 
that we speak of the Gothic cathedral as @ building 
at all. It is really a whole mass of buildings. There are, 
te begin with, the nave, the choir, and the two, or four, 
transepts. Each of these, if we apply the test of unity 
severely, is a complete building. They are stuck together 


at right angles to each other, and lead into each other, 


but their bounding lines are distinct and separate, and if 
any one of them were walled up at the end you could not 
say that it was incomplete, or that there had ever existed 
a “life of the whole” of which it had once formed part. 

Added to these are quite a crowd of smaller 
excrescences, in the shape of porches, chapels, chapcer 
houses, baptisteries, sacristies, and the like, all of which, 
again, are complete little buildings in themselves, and 
have no share in or knowledge of any architectural effects 
outside their own precincts. “Gothic cannot be stripped,” 
says your reviewer. “Take away any part of it, and you 
maim it of a limb, a piece of its life.” But dear me, 
I would undertake to strip any Gothic cathedral of enough 
architecture to house a regiment, and your reviewer, 
unless he happened to be exceptionally familiar with the 
labyrinth it came from, would never suspect that any- 
thing was missing. 

And yet all these buildings are animated by the same 
spirit, it will be said; they all “aspire.” They do, but 
each one aspires strictly on its own account, and would 
continue to do so just as earnestly and completely if it 
were removed a mile away. It is astonishingly easy to 
fall into the error of supposing that singleness of inten- 
tion must result in unity of design; and especially is this 
the case where the intention is very energetically ex- 
pressed. We wander about a cathedral. We notice 
everywhere round us the same soaring lines We almost 
hear the swish as they rush like rockets on their upward 
course, and the faint bang far aloft where they explode 
into the recesses of the roof. Naturally we conclude that 
all this similarity of emotion must work towards a unity 
of result, and we easily begin to talk about a single end, a 
complete organism, and the life of the whole. But, really, 
it all depends on the nature of the purpose expressed, 
whether it tends to unity or not. The purpose of the 
vertical line is an unshared purpose. It cannot make for 
unity. The only organic whole which the Gothic principle 
is capable of embodying is the spire. 

And the influence of this principle has been, as I 


have said, a disintegrating influence. Whoever will 
take the trouble to turn over any book on archi- 
tecture will be struck by the difference between 
the plain oblong of the old basilica plans and the 
inextricable confusion of the Gothic cathedrals. The 
reason of this difference is easily understandable. The 
basilica was founded on the horizontal principle. Hori- 
zontal lines bind together and make for unity. Conse- 
quently, while that principle rules there is no wish or 
temptation or possibility of any of the parts to 
set up for themselves. On the other hand, directly 
the vertical principle is introduced the temptation 
to split off comes with it. The vertical line 
knows nothing of its surroundings and will join in no 
common purpose that exceeds the slight curve of its pointed 
arch. The Gothic architects put themselves entirely into 
the hands of the new principle, and let it lead them 
wheresoever it would, and it led them, as it was logically 
bound to do, to the utter disintegration of the older and 
simpler forms of architecture and to the substitution of a 
whole mass of buildings, opening into or abutting on each 
other, for one building. What they really did was to 
prefer an emotion to a law of art, and every lover of the 
style has done the same ever since. 

So went unity. The vertical tendency triumphed, but 
a terrible price was paid for it. No less than “ the life of 
the whole.”—Yours, etc., 

L. MARCH PHILLIPPs. 


ROMAN ROADS AND MOTORS. 


Sir,—Motorists and the general public are equally 
anxious that roads should be set aside for fast traffic. 
There is no doubt that when a motor-car goes at all 
rapidly along an ordinary public road on a dry day it 
constitutes sometimes a danger, and always a nuisance 
to the rest of the travelling public. On the one hand, as 
everyone who reads the police news, or the letter columns 
of provincial newspapers, is well aware, public opinion 
is in many parts of the country much exasperated against 
motorists generally in consequence of the excesses com- 
mitted by rash and careless drivers. On the other hand 
motorists are naturally anxious to develop the capacities 
of their machines, and to make the most of a new inven- 
tion. Now Captain W. G. Smyth, one of the most en- 
thusiastic cyclists in England (he has already cycled 
over 7,000 miles this year), has suggested to the Com- 
mittee of the Roads Improvement Association that the 
old Roman roads of the country should be so repaired 
as to adapt them to the requirements of fast traffic. The 
Association accordingly appointed a sub-committee to 
consider “whether it would be possible without prohibi- 
tive expense, to make use of the ancient Roman roads 
(which in many cases are almost entirely disused), with 
a view to giving effect to the recommendation of the 
departmental committee on highways that new main roads 
be made for fast traffic, and that ‘ by-pass’ roads be made 
to enable such traffic to avoid passing through large 
towns.” 

The report has just been issued, and is extremely 
favourable. The Romans really seem to have built their 
roads with a special view to the exigencies of motoring 
and cycling in the twentieth century a.p. Here are a 
dezen old Roman roads that in the opinion of the sub- 
committee would be particularly suitable, viz.: The 
Fosse-Way, from Exeter to the Humber at Grimsby; 
Carnarvon to Colchester; the Pedlars-Way, from Hun. 
stanton to Colchester; Ermine-street, from the Humber 
to London (which would be an alternative route to the 
present Great North-road); the Port-way, from Wey- 
mouth to London and Colchester (which would be an 
alternative main South-Western-road); Chichester to 
Gloucester ; Silchester to Gloucester; the Stane-street, 
Chichester to London; Riknield-street, Cloucester to 
Worcester, Birmingham, Derby, Chesterfield, and Cat- 
terick; the Icknield-Way, Marlborough to Bury St. Ed- 
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munds ; Watling-street, London to Chester; and Flam 
borough to Preston. 

If this ingenious suggestion for turning half dere- 
lict Roman roads into quick traffic thoroughfares, upon 
which motor-cars might be allowed a fairly high maxi- 
mum of speed, should be received with favour, the ques- 
tion at once arises: Who shall pay for the construction 
or reconstruction, tha maintenance and repair of these 
roads ? It seems to me that the main cost of construction 
should fall upon motorists and cyclists, while the main 
cost of maintenance should fall upon the county rate- 
payers, 7.¢., should be paid by the County Councils through 
which the roads pass. If a general scheme were adopted 
beneficial to motorists in all parts of the kingdom, there 
is noreason why a sum of from £100,000 to £250,000 
annually should not be levied upon cyclists and motorists, 
and allocated to the work by, say, a Roads Department 
of the Local Government Board. In France every bicycle 
is taxed 5s. a year, and there is a graduated tax on motors 
according to the nature of the vehicle. Ten years ago 
(according to a correspondent of the Standard), the 
French cycle tax yielded £31,000. Now it yields over 
#,300,000, ten times as much. It seems probable that a 
license duty of 2s. 6d. a year would not be unpopular 
with cyclists if a reasonable share of the proceeds were 
devoted to the renovation of roads which pass through 
scenes of historical interest and natural beauty.— 
Yours, etc., Cycuist. 


THE JERSEY GARRISON. 


S1r,—The brief statement which has appeared in the 
daily papers of the Army Council’s intention to remove 
the garrison from Jersey may not convey much to the 
average reader, and I should like to givea short history 
of the facts. 

“ Personal, obligatory, and gratuitous” military service 
has been given'to the Crown by Jersey men from very early 
times. The island is exempt from Imperial taxation, and 
the islanders have fulfilled their obligations by a limited 
form of conscription, limited only in the sense that the 
burden imposed was light, since it was shared by the whole 
male population of British subjects. 

In 1897 Lord Lansdowne suggested to the “States” 
(the local Legislature) that the Militia should be re- 
organised by the application of the Army Act during the 
period of training and by an increase in the annual num- 
ber of drills. He admitted, however, that “anything 
similar to the continuous month’s training of the English 
Militia ” was “out of the question.” Hitherto the Militia- 
man had been subject only to civil jurisdiction, and the 
States, being thus called upon to accept a grave constitu- 
tional change, passed the preamble of a bill embodying 
Lord Lansdowne’s proposals and named a deputation to 
confer with the authorities. 

But new notions were already brewing at the War 
Office. Shortly after the mission of the deputation the 
War Office informed the Home Department that the bill, 
which the States had honestly regarded as a frank con 
cession to the Government’s demands, was unsatisfactory 
to Lord Lansdowne. “ It was presumed,” wrote the Under- 
Secretary of State, “that a continuous course of training 
would be instituted, the officers and men being subject to 
military law from the commencement of the course until 
the completion of it.” 

Thus the continuous course of training expressly 
ruled out by Lord Lansdowne was now regarded as essen- 
tial. But one concession was made. The Secretary of 
State declared that he would be satisfied with a well- 
disciplined force of 1,000 men, in place of the 1,800 en- 
rolled under less burdensome conditions. Further, a sub- 
sequent letter from the Home Office clearly implied that, 
if an efficient local force were provided, it would never be 
left without the support of regular troops. The with- 
drawal of this pledge at a later date has, it will be seen, 
complicated the situation. 


A month later (June, 1899) a bill embodying all the 
proposals of the War Office was introduced. In July it 
was forwarded to the Privy Council for sanction. By its 
provisions 1,000 men were to-be mobilised annually for 
not less than ten days, and voluntary enlistment was to be 
supplemented by ballot. 

This bill and a second bill prepared by the States did 
not obtain the full approval of the War Office. When the 
States met in January, 1901, to consider the bill as 
amended for the second time, the new Lieutenant-Governor 
of the island, Major-General Abadie, sent a message to the 
States asking them to adjourn the discussion of it. 

When the States again met His Excellency pre- 
sented an entirely new scheme. The united wisdom of 
Major-General Abadie and Mr. Brodrick (for that great 
reformer was now, of course, at the War Office) had 
arrived at the conclusion that 1,800 men were required for 
the defence of the island, and the States were also in- 
formed, for the first time, that the Secretary for War could 
not undertake to leave the regular forces in the island in 
time of war. 

After an adequate discussion of these new proposals, 
both in and out of the States, a second deputation was sent 
to the War Office early in 1903. On its return, its mem- 
bers advised the States to accede to the proposals of the 
War Office. They brought with them a shadowy conces- 
sion in the shape of a promise that, if these demands were 
granted, Jersey would henceforth be included in “ the plans 
of national defence.” 

The island submitted. A bill was passed which at 
last seemed to satisfy the War Office and received the 
sanction of the Privy Council. When that bill was intro- 
duced ‘t was regarded as sacrosanct. No amendments 
were accepted ; the House was warned that by introducing 
amendments to the bill its sanction might be imperilled. 
And at last the matter seemed to be definitely and finally 
settled. 

This lawis now theoretically in force. Practically 
things are in a chaotic condition. The threat to remove the 
garrison, which was received in May last, was occasioned 
by two circumstances : first, the reluctance of the States to 
adopt a number of amendments to his own law (for so it 
may fairly be called) which, in April of this year, His 
Excellency the Governor desired the States to pass. It is 
net necessary to enumerate this string of amendments. 
Tt will be admitted that to desire to amend wholesale a 
“final” settlement before it had been given a fair trial, 
or indeed any trial at all, was at the least an arbitrary 
proceeding. 

Secondly, the States had not voted the money neces- 
sary for the working of the Act, and the War Office’s 
threat was inteaded to make them disgorge these funds. 
The failure of the States to do so was a result not of anti- 
pathy to the Militia Act, but of the fact that the Privy 
Council had delayed, for an unusual and extraordinary 
length of time, to sanction certain bills passed by the 
States for revenue-raising purposes. This difficulty has 
now been removed. The Privy Council, in a com- 
munication read to the States a few days back, pro- 
raised its sanction, with certain reservations, to these bills. 
But it would appear that the Army Council knows nothing 
of the doings of the Privy Council, though one might have 
expected that the Lieutenant-Governor would have kept 
his superiors informed of what was hapvening in the 
island. Scarcely were outstanding difficulties settled, as 
it seemed. once and for all, when a communication was 
received from the Army Council informing the States 
that “extreme measures” were to be taken and the 
garrison removed after September 27, 1904. 

In conclusion, the present writer may be allowed to 
say that, in his own opinion and probably in that of 
most Jerseymen, a solution of the difficulty can only be 
found in the payment by the islanders of a fair and 
reasonable share of Imperial taxation and the abolition 
of personal and obligatory military service.—Yours, etc., 

St. Heliers. JERSEYMAN, 
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LITERATURE. 


CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
DR. BARRY’S LIFE OF NEWMAN. 
T is very difficult, even for a man of Dr. Barry’s 
acknowledged capacity, to write the life of a great 
man who devoted himself to a cause; of a great man, 
that is, who by his own greatness perceived that his 
own greatness was dust and nothing compared with 
the greatness of something else. The biographer of a 
man like Newman is, in the modern world, in a 
dilemma; so is the biographer of a man like Cobden; so 
isthe biographer of a man like Tolstoy ; but so especially 
is itin the case of Newman. If the writer introduces 
the subject of theology, he will certainly be called a bigot. 
If he leaves out the subject of theology, he will certainly 
be abigot. He will be a person of such narrow and 
choking prejudices that he cannot see in an idea, not 
merely the things that are to be said for it, but even the 
men who say them. He is not only blind to the spiritual 
fact that there are Catholic ideals, but even to the 
material fact that there are Catholic people. To leave 
Catholicism out of Newman is to cut out his inside. 
To put it in is to discuss heaven and earth. Dr. Barry 
has been in a bewildering difficulty, and has come out 
of it very well. He has stated clearly the religious 
views of Newman. He has then dealt with him as an 
English man of letters. 

Dr. Barry offers some singularly able and sound 
observations on Newman’s style ; this one, for instance, 
is particularly true, and its truth extends perhaps 
further than it fell into Dr. Barry’s task to trace it: 
‘* However fresh or recondite his (Newman’s) thoughts, 
he, like Walter Scott, attired them in the natural, yet 
not commonplace terms of the current language. He 
never could be quaint, odd, or affected ; he went up to 
the heights as by steps that were visible to all. If on 
certain subjects he remained obscure, even to himself, 
as he confesses in a charming letter of his old age, the 
reason cannot be found in his choice of words, but lies 
belowthem. Thus he is the opposite of Carlyle, whose 
vocabulary we learn as though a foreign tongue.” 

This is indeed a truth, and a truth not confined to 
the question of Newman. A fine style is not a narrow 
or fastidious or aristocratic thing, as many think. On 
the contrary, style is the truly democratic thing, since 
it touches all common things with the same fairy wand. 
A man who loves all men enough to use them rightly 
is a democrat. A man who loves all words enough to 
use them rightly is a stylist. Style comes out, as the 
fraternal human sentiment comes out, pre-eminently 
and most definitely in dealing with coarse or everyday 
things. An eloquent outburst from Carlyle about the 
stars and the heroes is, in its own way, fine style. But 
a page of Newman’s Afologia which merely describes 
how he left off living at some college and went to live 
in some settlement is also fine style. The ideal lover 
of mankind would linger over a postcard to his washer- 
woman, transposing words and modifying adjectives 
until it was as. perfect as a sonnet. 

The one weakness of Newman’s temper and 
attitude as a whole was, I think, that he lacked the 
democratic warmth. This had nothing to do with 
his religion ; for in Manning, who was a far more 





*NewMAN, By William Barry. London; Hodder and 
Stoughton, ’ 


rigid and central Catholic than he, democracy roared 
like a bonfire. It had something to do with his 
character and something to do with his train- 
ing. But in this matter of a fine style Newman 
was not doing anything precious or exclusive ; he was 
doing something entirely human and sociable. .Good 
style treats verbs and particles as good manners treats 
chairs and tables, easily but in the proper way. There 
is no such thing as being a gentleman at important 
moments ; it is at unimportant moments that a man is 
a gentleman. At important moments he ought to be 
something better. So while we can consent to receive 
some poignant message or violent and sudden sincerity 
in any language that the man chooses to use, we feel 
that the finest instinct of geniality is to speak of 
common things with some dignity and care. No man 
has ever done this so well as Newman. A magic that 
is like a sort of musical accompaniment changes and 
heightens the most prosaic fragments of personal 
biography or scholastic explanation. And in this, as I 
say, he achieves for a time, Tory and recluse as he is, 
that awful and beautiful thing which is the dream of all 
democracy, the seeing of all things as wonderful, the 
thing for which Whitman strove and which he did not 
perfectly attain. In this respect Carlyle and Walt 
Whitman (that immeasurably greater man) are even 
the aristocrats compared to this classical embroiderer. 
They spoke in a tongue not understanded of the people. 
They were bold and boisterous and personal, as the 
better kind of aristocrats are always bold and boisterous 
and personal. 

There is another element in Newman’s style which 
is worth noticing as a guide for all controversialists. 
He had the same knack in discussion which Gladstone 
had, the air of not being in any way in a hurry. Young 
men who read Gladstone’s speeches in printed books 
just after his career had closed in unpopularity often 
could not see wherein lay the overwhelming witchcraft 
which made vast audiences rise like one man and vast 
combinations follow the orator to defeat. The orato- 
rical style seemed to them wordy and winding, full 
of endless parentheses and needless distinctions. 
The truth is, I imagine, that it was precisely the 
air of leisure and large-mindedness, this scrupu- 
losity about exceptions, this allowance for misun- 
derstandings, that gave to the final assertion 
its sudden fire. Both Newman and Gladstone 
often seemed, in their mildness and restraint, a long 
time coming to the point, but the point was deadly 
sharp. This is very much mirrored in their style. 
Both men had one particularly rhetorical effect per- 
fectly: the art of passing smoothly and yet suddenly 
from philosophical to popular language. A hundred 
examples or parallels might be given if I had all 
their works before me: one parallel, which I happen 
to remember, may suffice. Gladstone, in answering 
one of the early Unionist orators who had appealed to 
the idea that all the intellectual people were Unionist, 
very gently deprecated this mode of argument. He 
asked his hearers (I have forgotten the words, but there 
were a great many of themand they were very long ones) 
to confess, if necessary, that they were the inferiors of 
their opponents in erudition, in opportunities, in cul- 
ture. ‘‘ So that nothing remains for us,” he said, ‘‘ but 
to show that we have better manners ”—and the sudden 
stress on the word must have been like ablow. Almost 
exactly the same kind of abrupt colloquialism marks 
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the wonderful termination of the introduction to the 
Apologia. With careful and melancholy phrases 
Newman describes how delicate and painful a matter 
it must necessarily be to give an account to the world 
of all the secret transitions of the soul. ‘‘ But I do not 
like to be called a knave and liar to my face, and——.” 
The dramatic effect is almost exactly the same. It is, 
indeed, a rather singular fact that although Newman’s 
style is so harmonious and limpid, yet the 
peculiar force of that style generally consists in its 
use for sharply different purposes. Nobody, I imagine, 
who has read the Apologia will ever forget that transi- 
tion, which strikes the reader not only as thrilling but 
almost as queer, in the passage dealing with his first 
relations with Edgbaston. He describes, in quiet 
detail, how he went to this piace and that place ; how 
he was, in consequence, asked this and that question ; 
how his opponents could not explain legitimately his 
reason for leaving on such and such a day or going to 
such and such a destination ; how they plied him with 
questions and haunted him with suggestions. Then he 
turns and calls them, with a cry like thunder, 
‘*Cowards.” ‘‘It is not you,” he says, ‘‘ that I fear ; 
it is not you from whom I am hiding, Di me ‘errent 
et Jupiter hostis.” 

The truth was, as I fancy, that it was very fortunate 
for Newman, considered merely as a temperament and 
a personality, that he was forced into that insatiably 
fighting thing, the Catholic Church, and that he was 
forced into it in a deeply Protestant country. His spirit 
might have been too much protected by the politeness 
of our English temper and our modern age, but it was 
flayed alive by the living spirit of ‘‘No Popery.” The 
frigid philosopher was called a liar and turned into a 
man. Perhaps the chief defect of Dr. Barry's book (if 
a mere omission of one interesting fact out of a million 
can be called a defect) is that he has not dwelt upon that 
one outburst of wild and exuberant satire in which New- 
man indulged : I mean his comparison (in the first lecture 
on ‘* The Position of English Catholics”) of the 
English view of the Catholic Church to the probable 
Russian view of the British Constitution. It is one of 
the great pages of fierce English humour. Why he 
thus once exploded into fantastic derision I do not 
know. But I suspect that it was because Birmingham 
was full of ‘‘ No Popery” rioters and his back was to 
the wall. This man, when he was in the sweet but too 
refined atmosphere of the Oxford High Churchmen, 
had shed many tears. But, like all brave men when he 
first saw the face of battle he began to laugh. 

G. K. CHESTERTON. 





A MEDLEY OF NEW BOOKS. 

Indian Satirist—The Westminster’s Competitors— A 
Chinese Reactionary—The Misleading Gaiety—The True 
Geisha—Japan and the War—A Shropshire Lad—Little 
Books and Big Books—Nicknames and Pseudonyms—Edin- 
burgh’s Storied Past—‘ Half-hangit Maggie Dixon”—An 
Epic of Eccentricity. 

It is, I suppose, due to the influence of Omar Khayyam 
that when one sees a book called The Quatrains of Hali 
one at once thinks of an ancient Persian poet—perhaps a 
rival of Omar himself. One even has a dim glimpse of a 
Hali dining club, and gentlemen not wholly unaverse from 
saying how cleverly other gentlemen, seated near them, 
have written. But so to jump at conclusions is quite 
absurd, for H4li, whose quatrains have been translated by 
Mr. G. E. Ward and published by Mr. Frowde, 
is so far 


An 


from being a medieval Persian that 








His name is Maulavi Saiyid 
Altaf Husain Ansari Panipati, he wrote an ode on the 
Diamond Jubilee, he has recently been honoured by the 
Government, and his pseudonym signifies “ up to date.” 
Of the musical character of H4li’s poems I am unable 
to judge, because I cannot read or pronounce Hindustani, 


he is a still living Hindu. 


But that he is a witty 
I quote a few of 


and the translations are in prose. 
and sensible observer is very apparent. 
his quatrains : 
* Good and Evil are near Neighbours. 
“Those people who are famed for their virtues very much, 
Let them of their virtues not be vain over much. 
Even a good deed is bad, if the heart be not in it; 
And evil is distant from the good—not very much.” 
‘* Love. 
“Is love a physician for the unhealthy at heart ? 
Or is it in itself the home of thousands of woes ? 
Of that I know nothing; only this much I have heard, 
For those without work it is a charming pastime.” 
** A man who has no trust in life cannot achieve any great work, 
“This commonplace world—you may call a fleeting picture ; 
Ali that happens in the universe—you may deem an idle tale; 
But— when you set your purpose tto any noble work, 
Think every breath you draw to be life eternal.” 
“* Self-interest, 
“There is in the self of man, by nature, this disease, 
That he seeks a compensation for each effort he makes; 
Deeds which I had done purely for God’s sake —when I 
looked, 
There was hidden in them even some selfish aim.” 
** How a Government loses vigour. 
‘When you see the affairs of any kingdom upside down, 
You may take it that the footfall of some Godsend is upon it. 

Either there is some lady a privy councillor of state : 

Or else the prime minister is some learned professor.” 

“ The mutual antagonism of speech and action. 

“They who achieve much say little with their tongue; 

You can’t have both together—word craft and deed craft. 

So much as the gift of speech has gone on increasing, 

So have we in the same degree been falling off in action.” 
I wish that Mr. Ward had attempted rhyme. But 
since he has not, perhaps the Puzzle Editor of the 
Westminster Gazette, whose ingenuity is so striking, will 
ask his competitors to do so. The result could not but 
be interesting. Every Saturday I am more and more im- 
pressed by the extreme cleverness of the Westminster’s 
competitors. Here, indeed, I say, is the younger genera~ 
tion knocking at the door. 

In the last quatrain which I have quoted Hiali falls 
into line with an Oriental predecessor, Lao-Tzu, whose 
wisdom has also just been published in a little book (little 
books are best) by the Orient Press, in a translation by 
Mr. Lionel Giles. Lao-Tzu, for example, says : 

“Be sparing of speech, and things will come right of 

themselves.” 

“Those who know do not speak; those who speak do 
not know.” 

** Abandon learning, and you will be free from trouble 
and distress.” 

The translator dates his introduction at Acton, which 
seems to be as far removed from China as one could get, 
but his knowledge of his subject is profound. Lao-Tzu, 
who preceded Confucius by fifty years, preached, like 
Wordswofth, a “wise passiveness,” but at this point 
he and Wordsworth would have parted company. For 
example, this is anything but Wordsworthian : 

“Without going out of doors one may know the whole 
world; without looking out of the window, one may see the 
Way of Heaven. The further one travels, the less one may 
know. Thus it is that without moving you shall know; 
without looking you shall see; without doing you shall 
achieve.” 

Here is another Chinese maxim which clearly is not 
also a maxim of the Japanese, whom Mr. Dooley has been 
describing as “ Chinese well done ” : 

“The Empire has ever been won by letting things take 
their course. He who must always be doing is unfit to 
obtain the Empire.” 

I like this as well as any: 

“I have three precious things, which I hold fast and 
prize. The first is gentleness; the second is frugality; the 
third is humility, which keeps me from putting myself be- 
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fore others. Be gentle, and you can be bold; be frugal, 

and you can be liberal; avoid putting yourself before 

others, and you can become’a leader among men.” 

Apropos of Japan, the theatre, some hold, should 
have an educative influence ; but it is extraordinary how 
misleading a Gaiety burlesque can be. Take, for exam 
ple, the following, passage from Mr. Reginald Farrer’s 
interesting book, Te Garden of Asia (Methuen): 

“Being fixed firmly now in an impeccable charm of 
manner, the girl passes to her literary curriculum. This 
embraces the entire mass of Japanese literature, enormous 
inits range, and much of it is so old as to be heartbreak 
ingly impossible of comprehension. No matter. She must 
have every classic at her tongue’s end if she has any de- 
sire for suecess. She must be able to cap quotations with- 
out a pause, to grasp in an instant the most recondite 
allusions to the mustiest poems, to manufacture at lightning 
speed the elaborate and tortuous puns in which Japanese 
wits take such delight, necessitating as they do a familiar 
acquaintance with all the old, tangled, literary dialects of 
long-forgotten courts and capitals. No wonder that few are 
the children who survive this stage of their training. Many 
collapse here and are relegated to inferior hopes. Fur- 
ther, it is of no use to her that she should know by heart 
all existing classics if at the same time her tongue be slow 
and her intellect heavy. She must be swift, brilliant, in- 
vincible in darting repartee; she must never be at a dis- 
advantage, never suffer her brain to be dull, her lips to 
fumble for an epigram, pun, anecdote, quotation, or 
sarcasm. She has to be capable of keeping in simulta- 
neous play a dozen of the swiftest wits in Japan, without 
ever allowing one to make a point against her in dialogue, 
or her own sweet temper to fail her in the heat of the 
dialogue.” 

Whom. is: Mr; Farrer describing? A poc2 vial Empress ? 
A Prime Minister's helpmeet? I have purposely omitted 
the words indicating the identity of the young lady in 
question, and it will therefore probably be a surprise to 
the reader to find that Mr. Farrer is describing a Geisha. 
Those of. us, after seeing Miss Marie Tempest, or who- 
ever it was, that thought of the Geisha as a pretty doll 
bubbling with laughter, must revise our opinion. She 
seems. to be nearer Girtom than the Gaiety. Mr. Farrer 
writes of the Geisha with a passionate earnestness and a 
wealth. of rhetoric of which he. should, I think, beware. 
But he has. made a very interesting book. 

What one wonders after reading it is to what extent 
the present. war will modify or change the Japanese 
character. Can the nation emerge from the struggle quite 
the same artistic, merry, flowery people which Mr. Farrer 
depicts? If they win,a wave of. political ambition will, I 
imagine, roll over the country, and for a time submerge 
many of their more delightful traits; if they lose, their 
gaiety will give way to despair, their. artistic triumphs will 
hardly seem worth while. Whatever happens, Mr. Farrer 
has probably seen and described a Japan whieh will never 
be again. 


I said just now that little books were best, and almost 
as a fairy gift. came three volumes of Mr. Grant Richards’s 
Smaller Classics. Two of these are merely pretty: a co.- 
lection of English Cradle Songs and a collection of 
English Love Songs ; but the third is something more, and 
the title, Smaller Classic, exactly fits it—Mr. A. E. Hous- 
man’s Shropshire Lad. I have this book now in three 
editions, at prices varying from,I think, five shillings to 
sixpence, and it continually gets better. It will never, I 
suppose, be cheaper than in its last appearance, nor could 
the book. be prettier at any figure. 

And yet, are little books best? I think probably 
that what. I meant was short books rather than little 
books. Not so much books for the waistcoat pocket 
(where one should not carry them) as thin books, which 
can be read through quickly, and then read again. Books 
like Arnold’s poetry, and Cory’s poetry, and the best things 
in Wordsworth, and Nyren’s Young Cricketer’s Tutor, and 
Euphranor. But even as I write the names of so many 
desirable long books come to mind that the subject had 
perhaps best be dismissed. Why, I am myself just putting 
the finishing touches to two books, each of which is in 
two volumes of over four hundred paiges. 


I suppose there is some use for an incomplete Dic- 
tionary of Names and Nicknames, and yet one cannot help 
wishing that the author had waited longer and made his 
work twice as useful. In this kind of compilation every 
day tells. In a book with such a title, by Mr. Edward 
Latham (Routledge), I find a vast amount of curious lore, 
but nearly every inclusion can ‘be matched by an omission. 
For instance, there is Ben Block, a nickname for a sailor, 
but no mention of Phil Garlick. “The Lady of England ” 
is mentioned—a title conferred upon Matiida, daughter of 
Henry I.—but not our old friend, A.L.O.E. The Long 
Walk in Windsor Park has a place, but not the Long 
Water at Hampton Court. The Tenth Muse is here—the 
name given to a French poetess—but not the Tenth Muse, 
the name given happily to journalism by Sir Edwin 
Arnold. And so forth, How many times must a nick- 
name be applied to take rank in such a work ? Many 
times, and by many persons, I should have thought. Yet 
Canning is here styled the Zany of Debate on the strength 
of but one use of the phrase—in a sonnet by Lamb. One 
does not think of the Colossus of Rhodes as a nickname, 
yet here it is. Altogether the book is very good chopped 
reading, like a volume of Motes and Queries, but I fear it 
would disappoint anyone who trusted to it as a. work of 
reference. It is also very American. 


Strange things happen at sea, we know, but not much 
more strange than the things which have happened in 
Edinburgh. Mr. Kipling, in a recently-published’ letter 
on the stimulus of the motor car to the imagination, refers 
to the English. roads as twelve coffin deep, and marvels 
almost, as he tears over them, that they do not bleed. 
The pavements of Edinburgh seem to me, after reading 
Mr. Oliphant Smeaton’s Edinburgh and its Story (Dent 
and Co.), to be even more highly charged with humanity. 
What a city! What a past! Possibly one might add, 
What a present! But of that I know nothing. Certainly 
there can be no one in the Edinburgh streets to-day quite 
so interesting as some of the great figures that flit through 
Mr. Smeaton’s pages, or some of the lowly ones: either. 
For example, take Margaret Dixon : 

“She was sentenced to death for child murder, and, as 
supposed, duly executed. She was then put into her coffin 
and her friends allowed to remove the body. Having 
placed it in a cart they started on their journey to Inveresk. 
The jolting of the cart over the rough cobble-stones seems 
to have restored suspended animation, which’ otherwise 
might have flickered out. On passing. Peffermill :she scared 
her friends by knocking upon the coffin-lid, and on reach- 
ing Musselburgh she drank a glass: of whisky and de- 
clared herself as well as ever she was in her life. On 
hearing of the incident the law would fain have reclaimed 
her, but her certificate of execution had’ already been” 
signed, and the highest legal authorities declared that the 
magistrates had no further ‘rights’ over-a woman certi- 
fied dead. She lived for many years thereafter, was the 
mother of sevetal children, and was a crier of saltiim the 
streets of Edinburgh as late as 1770.” 


Mr. Smeaton seems to have overlooked one very enter- 
taining source of information in a book on the Moderne 
Athens, and that is Kay’s Edinburgh Portraits, by Patet- 
son and Maidment. There is no better book of its kind; 
indeed, I am not sure that there is any other book of its 
kind, except, perhaps, Te Maclise Portrait Gallery, 11- 
though every great city should have one. John Kay 
was a caricaturist who made mischievous. portraits. of the 
leading Scotchmen at the end of the eighteenth century, 
with a special leaning towards eccentricity: James 
Paterson’ was the antiquary, and James Maidment the 
advocate. and editor of Scottish Ballads. Very little that 
was picturesque or odd in a character was missed by these 
three observers, and the result is a most engaging, and 
rather indiscreet: work. Nothing. so tempers the rigours 
of topography as occasional extracts from a human work: of 
this kind. Mt. Smeaton has gathered from other sources 
a considerable amount of such leaven, but I wish he had 
gone also to Kay. And I'wish there were a. Kay, assisted 
by Maidment and Paterson, at work in London-to-day. 


BV. Lucasy. 
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FITZGERALD. 

THe MUSCELLANIES OF EDWARD FITZGERALD. 

Universal Library.” London: Routledge. 18, 
Tuts volume in an excellent series contains Omar, 
Euphranor, Polonius, Salaman and Absal, the Memoir of 
Bernard Burton, and a note on the death of the Rev. 
George Crabbe, the son of the poet whom Fitzgerald 
admired and read so constantly. Those who are only 
acquainted with his Omar will probably read these other 
works of his with some disappointment. Most of Fitz- 
gerald’s writings. were the diversions of a man who never 
learnt what to. do with his life. From fastidiousness or 
want. of perseverance or some melancholy taint, perhaps 
from a mixture of all three, Fitzgerald was never thoroughly 
caught into the general process of life, but remained a 
half-wistful, half-contemptuous spectator of it; busy in his 
way, but busy over things that seemed to him of no 
account, and because he could not be at ease doing no- 
thing. The world to him was a kind of waiting-room, 
and he spent his life in it somewhat as if he were waiting 
for a train that never came, inventing little artificial tasks 
for himself as a stopgap against vacancy. He quotes his 
favourite Crabbe to describe his own state : 

“Still as I gaze upon the sea I find 

Its waves an image of my restless mind. 

Here thought — oe t, there wave on wave succeeds ; 

Their produce—idie thoughts and idle weeds.” 
He had a great power of expression with only a faint im 
pulse to exercise it, and a relish for whatever in other men’s 
writings seemed to him well thought and well put, which 
was the keener because he was so seldom mastered by his 
cwn ideas. Hence he was naturally turned to translation, 
and his qualities and defects alike made him an admir- 
able translator. But his Omar is so far beyond his other 
works because it is something more than either a transla- 
tion or a diversion. There is a kind of passion in it which 
could not be translated and which informs nothing else 
of his. There for once he is not writing at second hand 
or to pass the time, and passages in his letters prove 
what we should suspect without them. Thus he writes 
to Cowell in 1857 that Omar breathes a sort of consolation 
to him, and is a lighter shadow among the shades over 
which Lucretius presides so grimly; and again, “ June is 
over, a thing to think of with Omar-like sorrow”; and 
again, “ He and I are more akin, are we not ? You see all 
his beauty, but you don’t feel with him in some respects 
as I do.” Besides these, and other passages of the same 
kind, the general sentiment of Fitzgerald’s letters suggests 
that in his paraphrase of Omar he was. expressing certain 
inveterate moods of his own, of which no doubt he was half 
ashamed, and against which he often reasoned to himself 
that they were nothing but moods and contrary to his own 
settled convictions. about life. He could certainly never 
have published any expression of them to the world as 
his own independent work. Yet he took a secret pleasure 
in throwing all the negative passion of his own distrust and 
disappointment into a glowing versiom of what an irre- 
sponsible Mahomedan had said a thousand years ago. 
He would not say such things on his own account. 
He was not sure enough of their truth for one thing, and 
he was always afraid of seeming to write in bitter earnest 
abeut anything. His own rebellions were subdued into 
a quiet fretting. He was. afraid of all exacting emotions 
and trained himself into habitual inhibitions of them.” He 
had learnt the trick of laughing at himself too thoroughly 
ever to make music out of his own longings to see the 
other side of the moon. One can feel, however, in the very 
sound and movement of his quatrains with what a zest he 
made music out of the longings of another man. His 
genius would not be withstood even by all the barriers he 
raised up against it, but found this strange and indirect 
vent through the mouthpiece of another, genius. equally 
remote in time and place. 

Of his other works Euphranor comes next iu celebrity 
to Omar, though at an enormous interval, and in 


“ Morley’s 





Euphranor, too, he was trying to express himself and his 
own convictions. Indeed he says in several of his letters 
that he wrote it with a practical purpose. He thought that 
the youth of his time were trained.too much upon. books 
and taught too little of the morality and beauty of health, 
mental, and physical; while those who refused to become 
bookish let their souls run to waste in a fashionable indif- 
ference to all fine enthusiasms and ideas. No doubt Fitz- 
gerald had his own case a little in mind when he wrote 
Euphranor and was looking back at the defects of his own 
education. He was himself inclined to an aimless melan- 
choly and a dull inaction. His enthusiasms were fitful 
and insecure, and undermined by a growing fastidiousness. 
He himself was always poring over books and looking at 
the world through them; and he had the ineffectual long- 
ing of the student and recluse for the unconscious, un- 
critical zest of the man who forgets himself in trained and 
confident action. The charm of Euphranor lies in its 
picture of an easy, out-of-doors, sunlit life. In it Fitz- 
gerald is trying to live again in remembrance among the 
better pleasures of youth, the whole-hearted delight in fine 
weather, exercise, and eager discussion of general themes. 
The general theme discussed is the way in which a bey 
should be brought up if he is to be healthy, both in. body 
and mind, and yet an enthusiast for what is worth enthu- 
siasm. Evuphranor himself is almost the ideal; so is 
Phidippus, though with less intellectual ambition and more 
contented simplicity than Euphranor ; while Lexilogus, tte 
humble over-read scholar, and Lycion, the agreeably inso- 
lent and indifferent youth of fashion, are types falling she-r‘ 
of the ideal in different ways, though their shortcomings 
are gently treated. The dialogue is written with extra- 
ordinary ease and skill. There is a good deal of wisdom 
in it and many things excellently well said. “ Lycion,” says 
Fitzgerald, for all his pretence of indifference, “is really 
bursting with suppressed energy, generosity, and devotion.” 

“If one can't help it, then,” said Lycion rather 
sulkily, “what is the use of writing books about it ?” 

“Ohi, yes, my dear fellow,” said 1; “ it is like giving 
you an inventory of your goods, which else you are apt to 
lose in your march to manhood.” 

Here is another instance: “Depend upon it, your 
carpet knight will fight his battles on the carpet—over the 
tea table—with wife, children, and servants.” 

This is near to being a proverb, and here are two real 
proverbs: “Only he trots safely who has galloped hard,” 
and “Dead wood doubtless makes the best posts.” 
These might well be adopted into our common stock. 
They have a generous and daring moral very different from 
the mercenary, peering caution common in that kind of 
wisdom. 

Fitzgerald says several times in his letters that 
Euphranor is marred by some passages of fine writing. 
Its chief defect, one feels, is an excessive timidity of fine 
writing. Fitzgerald might have applied! the first of the 
proverbs quoted above to his own style. A man could 
hardly train himself to say anything great by writing in the 
manner of Euphranor. It is too literary in its very avoid- 
ance of what Fitzgerald called Cockney ornaments. 
You feel throughout it that the author is too intent 
upon giving an example of the way in which a man of 
scrupulous taste ought to write, too, much taken up with 
negative commandments to mianifest all the positive force 
at his command. It is, in fact, the work of a man never 
likely to write much, to let himself go, to risk absurdities 
in the attempt to reach sublimities, or to reach them at 
last by the training of audacious failures. In the life of 
Bernard Burton this defect is not felt. The Quaker poet 
was a good man of moderate powers and humble station. 
and Fitzgerald’s quiet way of writing was perfectly suited 
to the story of his life. It should be read by all who 
propose to write biographies of undistinguished relations. 

As to Jami’s Salaman and Absal, Fitzgerald did not 
think very much either of the original or of his own ver- 
sion of it. He speaks in 1856 in a letter to Cowell of the 
“ingenuous prattle I am stilting into too Miltonic verse.” 
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He cut down his first version twenty years afterwards into 
what he calls a very fair bird’s-eye view of the allegory. 
In 1882, a year before his death, he made this com- 
parison between Omar and Jami: “In Omar's case it 
was different. He sang, in an acceptable way it seems, 
of what all men feel in their hearts but had not heard ex- 
pressed in verse before. Jami tells of what everybody 
knows, under cover of a_ not very skilful allegory.” 
It is clear from this that Fitzgerald expressed nothing of 
himself in his translation of Jami. It is a piece of task 
work, no doubt skilfully done. But fhe allegory is not to 
western taste, and probably interested Fitzgerald as a 
mere Oriental curiosity. He translated it, he said, rraimly 
because it was the first Persian poem he ever read, and his 
translation is a little dull to those who do not under- 
stand Persian, though very likely it is less dull 
than anyone else would have made it. Polonius is 
a good collection of aphorisms and moralisings about life 
interspersed with remarks by Fitzgerald himself, and intro- 
duced with a pleasant discursive preface written to show 
“why books of that kind are dull: what sort of writers 
ought to be quoted, etc.; proverbial writers; and what 
constitutes proverbiality, etc.” It has not the advantage 
of having been collected by a man deeply conversant with 
the world, and therefore lacks the authority of Bacon’s 


apophthegms. 
A. CLuTTON BROCK. 





NAPOLEON’S BRITISH VISITORS AND 
CAPTIVES. 

NAPOLEON’s BRITISH VISITORS AND CAPTIVES. 1801—1815. By 
John Goldworth Alger. London: Constable. 8s. 6d. 
Mr. ALGER has carried out successfully a happy idea. By 
dint of considerable research he has succeeded in describ- 
ing in a very interesting volume the curious circumstances 
under which England and France resumed for a few months 
the close social intimacy and intercourse that had marked 
the eighteenth century. Before the Revolution leaders of 
fashion in London made themselves as much like French- 
men as they could. They spent all the time and more 
than ali the money they could spare in Paris; they imi- 
tated French habits; they spoke and wrote the language, 
and they returned in most gorgeous clothes which they 
were obliged by a rigid Protectionist system to expose to 
the risks of the crossing. “The strictness of the Custom 
House still continues,” wrote Mr. Thomas Townshend in 
1764. “Mr. Rigby brought one fine suit of clothes, which 
he saved by wearing it when he landed. Mr. Elliot saved 
a coat and waistcoat, but not having taken the same pre- 
caution with his breeches they were seized and burned.” 
The memories of those days did not a little, as Sir George 
Trevelyan has shown, to arm the enemies of the Revolu- 
tion in the war. “The silken bonds of common pleasures 
and tastes, which seemed trifling enough at the moment, 
proved stronger under the test than the ties of religious 
faith or of political creed; and while the democrats of 
Paris were appealing almost in vain to the brotherhood 
which, according to the Jacobin brotherhood, was to unite 
against their tyrants all the peoples of Europe, there was 
nothing fictitious or shallow in the sentiment of class fra- 
ternity which instantly and spontaneously enlisted the 
gentry of Great Britain in determined and implacable hos- 

tility to the French Republic.” 

The Peace of Amiens restored for a few uneasy 
months the old intercourse, and Mr. Alger has collected a 
great cecal of information about the persons who 
went over to Paris, some of whom were indebted to Napo- 
leon’s monstrous behaviour for a much longer visit than 
they had meditated. He has drawn largely on a register 
of the principa! foreign arrivals which has been recently 
discovered, and he has explored the police bulletin daily 
prepared for Napoleon and now preserved in the French 
archives. The result is a singularly interesting collection 
of stories, and Mr. Alger has spared no pains to find out 
everything that was to be learnt about the several persons 
who visited Napoleon or fell into his hands. ‘The visitors 
included eighty-two members of Parliament—among 


others Fox, Fitzpatrick, Erskine, Francis, Burdett, 
Tierney, Lord Henry Petty, and a _ very’ con 
siderable proportion of the Peerage, Fox’s_ visit 
has been described in detail by bis secretary Trotter. 
Mr. Alger relates most of the _ incidents, his 
awkwardness on receiving Napoleon’s compliments, his 
indignant defence of Windham from the suggestion of com- 
plicity in the plot of 1800 against Napoleon’s life, his dis- 
covery at Versailles of busts of himself, Algernon Sidney, 
Hampden, Chatham, Washington, and Nelson. Mr. 
Alger says Fox’s French accent was bad, a charge made 
by Napoleon and denied by Sir George Trevelyan. But 
it was not only men of affairs and fashion that fre- 
quented Paris. Just as in the old days Paris had attracted 
Gibbon and Hume and Adam Smith, so now among her 
visitors were Bentham, Malthus, Hoppner, Landor, Haz- 
litt, and many others. Hazlitt copied at the Louvre; 
Landor, who witnessed the festival in the Tuilleries in 
honour of the life consulate, had arrived with a great 
admiration for Napoleon, but found “not an atom of 
liberty left.” Maria Edgeworth had good reason to re- 
member her visit, for her father was arrested, though he 
was afterwards released, and her brother was one of the 
700 victims of the general detention. 

When the months of truce were over both sides 
fought with implacable hatred. During the peace Napo- 
leon had been furious because the Almanach National 
had proposed to put “ Angleterre,” with its Royal Family, 
at the head of the alphabetical list of foreign Powers; and 
obiiged them to classify it as “Grande Bretagne.” Mr. 
Alger describes how minute were the measures he took to 
inspire hatred of England and to subject his prisoners, 
détenus or captives, to the strictest rigours and vigilance. 
On the other side, the Times, in an amusing article which 
Mr. Alger reproduces, condemned the teaching of French 
in England. “Are not the great part of the female sex,” 
it asked, “ and of the uninformed part of ours exposed by 
this practice to the moral and political corruptions of 
another country ?” Mr. Alger has collected a great many 
interesting stories, one of them of the interview with Napo- 
leon of the son of Sir John Sinclair, who was arrested as 
a spy just before the battle of Jena, and afterwards re- 
leased. “When taken before him,” wrote Sinclair, “I 
had the strongest prejudice against him. I considered him 
the enemy of my country and the oppressor of Europe. On 
quitting him the grace and fascination of his smile and 
that superior intelligence which illumined his face had 
entirely subjugated me.” Another good story is that of 
Mogg and three companions who escaped from Arras in 
1810, and made a small boat from trees they cut down in 
the wood near Boulogne. They were discovered, but their 
ingenuity was much admired, and Napoleon released one 
of them, giving him something for his mother. Mr. Alger 
publishes by permission of Mr. Rollo Russell, 
a letter written by Lord Russell in 1868, de- 
scribing his visit to Napoleon at Elba in 1814. 
Napoleon had a visitor at St. Helena who is not men- 
tioned in Mr. Alger’s book. Thackeray used to de- 
scribe how, as a boy of six, on his way home from India, 
he saw Napoleon at St. Helena, though he remembered 
little about him except the terrifying stories of his nurse. 
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Ir is a good sign that an American author should be 
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the Slav immigrants, who, in company with the Swedes, 
the Germans, the Italians, the Irish, and the Jews, are 
destined to make the American of the future a more 
interesting hybrid than Europe can show. If Mr. 
Harriman’s studies are fairly true to life—as we should 
judge they are—it would appear that the immigrant Poles 
become. quickly Americanised in the towns, in speech and 
mental outlook, though, of course, to the native Ameri- 
can eye they may remain palpably foreigners. The first 
change being effected—that of the immigrant’s mental as- 
similation of his new environment—he becomes a citizen 
of his adopted country, though he may, as in the excellent 
story, Zhe Patriots, retain nearly all the characteristics of 
his foreign culture and upbringing. But the second stage 
arrives, where, as in The Home-builders—the story of the 
courting of the girl Julia Fernowicz by the youth Henry 
Brosczki, both American-born Poles—the immigrants’ 
children in speech, manner, and outlook behave as no 
European Poles have ever behaved. The New World 
civilisation has, apparently, conquered the traditions of 
the Old World, but in reality the immigrant is already 
exercising the influence of a seeding plant, and is preparing 
strange new crops in the national development. There are 
capital stories in Mr. Harriman’s book, as “ Daddy,” “ The 
Wage of His Toil,” “ The Casting of a Stone,” which we 
unhesitatingly commend to our readers. The book is not 
remarkable in point of artistic merit, but it is unaffected 
in style, interesting in subject, and pleasingly modest in 
tone. One wishes that a Pole of genius would describe 
American town life as it appears in all its barbarously 
modern crudity to the immigrant’s eye. But from Mr. 
Harriman’s sketches we can guess at the immigrant’s 
feelings. ‘ 

The Schemers, by Edward F. Harkins, is also a pleas- 
ing contrast to the bulk of the novels that are transported 
from America for the amusement of the English reader ; 
pleasing, that is, in the sense that by it the author makes a 
genuine attempt to catch and set down for us the social 
atmosphere of a special class he has watched and studied 

—in this case the shop girls and the idle ciientéle of 
fashionable Boston shops. What interests one in the book 
is neither its tone, which is but a degree removed from 
the commonplace, nor the quality of the author's insight, 
which is in fact rather amiably cammonplace, but the 
light it throws on American society. Although the 
author’s naively ethical standard of conduct, like most of 
his countrymen’s, limits his human sympathy, he has the 
good sense not to idealise the motives of his characters, 
the shopgirls who are trying to “catch” the Harvar.J 
students and inveigle them into matrimony. The Schemers, 
it is true, pays its tribute to conventional morality, by show- 
ing us poor fred Pinkney, who loved both his mistress and 
his wife, succumb to a shocking death in a steamboat acci- 
dent, while Lillie Fox and Jack Pierce, the virtuous pas- 
sengers, are saved by the discriminating hand of Provi- 
dence to continue their honeymoon! But Mr. Harkins has 
evidently struggled so hard to give us a faithful picture of 
American manners that we must pardon his sudden capitu- 
lation to the stern decrees of public decorum. 

If our public will insist on having highly-anglicised 
historical novels of French Court life of the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries served up to it in 
hot and tasty dishes every season, we may commend to it 
Orrain, by S. Levett Yeats, as being far better done than 
most of its tribe. Orrain is really a spirited piece of work, 
and the plots and counterplots that centre round 
the figures of Diane de Poitiers and the villains 
Simon and De Mouchy are. so skilfully managed 
that the reader can enjoy the tale as he enjoys a good 
Dumas, without asking himself whether it is historically 
“true.” Mr. Levett Yeats, in short, has imagination, the 
most precious of all gifts to the writer of historical 
romance. He does not weary us by conveying to us the 
sense that he has carefully read up his period and 
made a study of Old Paris for the sake of getting correctly 
his “local colour.” He seems to be more concerned that 
the actions of his characters shall be natural than that 


the chairs and tables they make use of should have their 
counterparts in the South Kensington Museum. It is true 
that he opens his story conventionally, but he soon warms 
to his work, and we commend Orrain, in short, to the 
attention of all elders who, themselves fond of a good 
romance of the old cloak and dagger school, are searching 
for a book to read aloud to a circle of bright-eyed nephews 
and nieces. 

There is one clever piece of analysis in Made of 
Money, and that is to be found in the chapters which 
describe for us the struggle in the mind of a woman of 
thirty-eight, the charming Contessa, when she falls in love 
with a man much younger than herself, and then decides 
to give him up to the idealistic and thankless young girl 
Agatha, who sent him away in order to work undisturbed 
at “Art.” The Contessa’s discovery of Harold's boyish 
blindness, her struggle with herself, and her feline softness 
with which she hoodwinks her rival: all this is so well 
suggested that we are astonished that the authoress should 
have contented herself with developing her cheap and 
facile plot, which we summarise for our readers. Harold 
Gilson, the hero, inherits a hundred millions from his 
father, grows bored with his responsibilities, gives a 
million to his old German master, Herr Schmal, an 
Anarchist ; falls in love with andis rejected by the artistic 
young person Agatha; gives up all his money except a 
thousand a year to his next of kin; makes love to the 
charming Contessa; discovers that Agatha has burnt her 
right hand off in trying to save her father’s life. Agatha 
gives up Art and marries Harold; next of kin dies, and 
Harold gets his millions back again; finish. This ridicu- 
lous plot may be good enough to yawn over, but why 
should a writer who can present to us such a delicate por- 
trait of a living woman as the Contessa condescend to 
appease the coarse appetite for sensationalism of the cir- 
culating library crowd of readers ? The situation be- 
tween the Contessa, Harold, and Agatha affords ample 
material for the artist’s handling without the fortuitous 
heaping together of airy improbabilities. However, this 
is a matter for the writer’s artistic conscience. 


We cannot say that Mr. Shiel’s plot is less improbable 
than Miss Dorothea Gerard’s, but we confess that we 
watch his hero Halliwell’s sangfroid face to face with the 
monstrous coil of circumstances that entangles him with 
the same amused curiosity with which we view Messrs. 
Maskelyne and Cook’s ingenuity in the séance of the dark 
cabinet. Mr. Shiel’s art says to us in effect—here is an 
impossible situation, only grant it, and my characters’ be- 
haviour will be such as to make it worth your while. Ac- 
cordingly, we settle down contentedly, with our eyes open, 
to enjoy the spectacle of the unfortunate Hartwell being 
assailed by the thousand evils that he inherits as a legacy 
from the past life of the wicked financier Drayton, whom 
he has dared to impersonate. The central idea—that of 
inheriting a dead man’s sins along with his property—is a 
very ingenious one, and Mr. Shiel has worked it out with 
dexterity and force. While we commend the book to the 
reader who wishes to be thrilled first, and convinced last, 
we would urge the author to study Wilkie Collins’s art, and 
note for his cwn advantage the skill with which 
that author moves about in improbable situations without 
ever walking on air and falling into the abyss of the 
impossible. 

It was Miss Mary Kingsley who said that it was worth 
while for Englishmen to go out to the West Coast of 
Africa, and work and die there so that their English 
womenkind might sit comfortably at home on English 
lawns. The League of the Leopard is not a particularly 
fine piece of art, but Mr. Harold Bindloss is the only Eng- 
lish novelist, we believe, who has drawn, with first-hand 
knowledge, a fairly truthful picture of the conditions of 
life which the English traders have to face on the Gold 
Coast. The novel is vigorous and entertaining as a story 
of adventure, and we specially recommend it to the 
Englishwomen who await, on their lawns, letters by the 
West African mail. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


E are all of us interested, directly or otherwise, 
in South Africa. As taxpayers we have 
guaranteed the Transvaal debt of £35,000,000, and 
we also hope some day to be benefited by the contri- 
bution of £30,000,000 to the expenses of the war 
which the magnates promised to Mr. Chamberlain. 
Moreover, the whole world of finance has been crippled 
by the unprofitable lock-up of its funds in shares which 
are not paying dividends and cannot be sold except at 
a ruinous sacrifice of the capital originally invested. A 
revival of activity and buoyancy in the Kaffir Circus 
would do wonders towardstoning up the Cityin a general 
way and causing that return of confidence which often 
goes a long way towards producing something to con- 
fide in. It seems clear that this revival can no longer be 
expected to be initiated on this side of the water. As 
far as my own experience goes, whenever I meet a 
man who is interested in Kaffirs I find that not only 
has he no intention whatever of adding to his holdings 
at the current level of quotations, but he is determined, 
as soon as prices move up to the figure at which he 
got in, to get out again with the utmost possible 
celerity. Such being the ambition which burns in the 
breast of most of the British holders of South African 
shares, the hope has been entertained that the dawn 
may yet come from South Africa itself, and that the 
Johannesburgers, who have such excellent opportunities 
of seeing for themselves the beneficent work that is 
now being done by the Chinese and other interesting 
Outlanders who are running the South African show, 
may come to the rescue by starting a real old boom 
which shall enable timorous shareholders to get out 
and make everybody happy. 

This most desirable consummation is unfortu- 
nately checked by the terrible slackness of business in 
Johannesburg and by the fact that the mercantile 
classes in South Africa are still up to their chins in 
stocks of goods which they laid in by the shipload at 
the end of the war and have ever s'nce been hoping 
in vain to sell, An industrial revival which would 
work this load off could not fail to help materially 
towards the solution of the financial side of the 
problem. But now it appears that instead of 
any such industrial revival being probable the 
mercantile markets of the Transvaal are being 
continuously demoralised by the dumping upon 
them of military supplies, railway material, and other 
ingredients of a sort of Government jumble sale. 
South African Mines, a Johannesburg paper, tells us in 
its issue just received by mail that ‘‘ local merchants 
are emphatic in their denunciation ot those whose dis- 
regard for the business community is painfully apparent 
in the proposed sales of garrison stores, officers’ 
luxuries, mess delicacies, all of which will again dis- 
turb colonial markets. No sooner were firms prepar- 
ing torestock goods . . . notice has been given that 
6,571 cases of garrison supplies, 8,110 tins of officers’ 
delicacies, 70 cases of Piccadilly hampers, and enough 
to occupy the attention of an auctioneer at weekly 
sales extending over a period of three months, 
are to be offered. ... The French dinners, Chaufrow 
de Marieviette, Fillet de Hareng, Pate de Foie Gras 
Trouffles, and the Piccadilly delicatessen aretogoregard- 
less of ‘upset’ prices. This Mélange of the Mess, 
the muddle created in a precarious position, is arousing 
indignation.” This indignation is indeed only too 
natural—one might have thought that by this time 
Johannesburg could have been freed from the after 
effects of military stupidity and extravagance. And, 
as I said above, the matter is important to London as 
well as to Johannesburg, for the industrial condition of 
South Africa is not the least of the many difficulties of 
those who are trying bravely to engineer a recovery in 
Kaffirs, 





And then there is the burning question of the 
position of the Chartered Company and its chronic 
lack of funds. Towards the end of last week heavy 
selling of Chartered shares was noticed, and it was 
stated that the underwriters of the last issue of shares 
were finding themselves obliged to unload—it may be 
pointed out that this same last issue was made as 
recently as the spring of this year. Then it began to 
be suspected that the selling was the result, not of the 
last issue but of the next, and rumour got about to the 
effect that a million or two more shares were to come. 
And now an official circular confirms the quidnuncs, 
and the shareholders are informed that they will be 
asked to sanction the creation, and immediate issue, of 
1,000,000 new shares, to be offered to them at a guinea 
a share. The whole business has caused a great 
deal of grumbling and criticism in the City. 
The company has underwritten half the issue, 
and it is evident that, though perhaps they 
had no choice in the matter, they thus gave 
away the secret of the approach of this new 


creation, and enabled the underwriters to pay thetn- ~ 


selves handsomely by their sales of shares on an un- 
witting market. A meeting of shareholders will be 
necessary to sanction this addition to the company’s 
capital, and though the Chartered shareholders are 
perhaps the most sheeplike body in the world, it will 
not be surprising if the proposals of the directors meet 
with a certain amount of opposition, seeing that their 
circular contains nothing but the flattest common- 
places about the improved prospects in Rhodesia, and 
an admission of the failure of the company to impose 
the burden of its past expenditure on to the shoulders 
of the inhabitants of the country in the shape of public 
debt. a 

One result of the Anglo-French Agreement has 
been a notable increase in the attention given, both by 
investors and speculators, to all sorts of Egyptian 
securities. There has been continuous activity in this 
market for several months, and all accounts agree in 
stating that the expansion of agricultural and other 
forms of enterprise in Egypt is proceeding with extra- 
ordinary celerity. The market in these securities is to 
a great extent international, which gives it a stability 
which is not shared by investments which are chiefly 
held in one centre only ; and investors who proceed on 
the sound principle of distributing their investments 
over as wide an area as possible might do well to turn 
their attention in this direction, as long as they are 
able to command good and disinterested advice in 
making their selections. A consular report on the trade 
of Alexandria, just issued, states that the trade of 
Egypt ‘‘is increasing with astonishing rapidity in 
almost every direction.” Unfortunately, our Consul 
has the usual story to tell of the shortcomings of the 
British merchant, who allows himself to be ousted for 
sheer want of attention to obvious business details. 
‘*I am told,” he says, ‘‘by persons in a position to 
judge, that there are two points in which more is re- 
quired to be done by the British trader, if he is to con- 
tinue to successfully meet his rivals in Egypt. The one 
is a greater adaptability to the wants of his customers, 
not only in the form of his goods, but also in the lan- 
guage and trade terms of his circulars and price lists. 
The second (and even more important) requirement is 
more numerous and better equipped travelling agents.” 

The cheerfulness that has been a refreshing 
feature of the City’s recent history was rather toned 
down by the events, or lack of them, of the week. 
The public was still holiday making, and it was gradually 
borne in upon professional operators that even cheap 
money would not do much for them if the public would 
not or could not buy, and moreover that cheap money 
could not be relied on very long, with all the exchanges 
moving against us, and with the Egyptian drain of gold 
already well begun. JANUS. 
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